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science of grammar with its applications as is taught in primary view. The students pursuing studies in evening schools are 

and grammar schools. A rule ora principle may be easily deduced generally older than those who pursue corresponding studies in day 

from each lesson, and copious examples are given to illustrate the schools, and therefore require material of different character from 
topics taken up. The method of combining analysis and parsing is { that furnished in ordinary day school texts. Again, the time allotted 
worthy of special attention. The order of subjects is in accord with the § to each study is very limited, and text-books are required that present 
prevalent ideas of teaching grammar. Dr. Maxwell’s reputation, both as J in the briefest compass the essential facts and principles. Further, the 
teacher and as author, is a guarantee of the excellence of the book, which J teachers in evening schools usually have duties also in day schools, and 
omits no essential principle or definition, and which is sufficiently com- J the text-book should economize their time in the preparation of lessons. 
plete to meet all the requirements of the usual course of study. All of these ends have been provided for in this series, 
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what you save by buying a Wing Piano direct from the 
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But in buying a piano there is something a great 
deal more important than the price to be thought of. 
A piano is a musical instrument and the one great object 
A perfect tone is ap- 
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ROBIN ADAIR. 





BY DR. FRANCES RUTH ROBINSON, OXFORD, 0. 


[Reprinted for the third time by request.] 


The very oddest boy I know 
Is Robin Adair with his head of tow, 
And his big bright eves where the questions grow. 


For this very same boy is asking “Why?” 
From the time that Morning paints the sky 
Till the sleepless stars come out on high,— 


Why is oatmeal healthy and candy good? 
Is it always naughty to do as you would? 
And would you be an angel if you couid? 


Why does the sun sleep hack of the trees 
At home when in summer he takes his ease 
All night in the rocking bed of the seas? 


Why is it bad for boys to fight 
And for soldier men so brave and right? 
Why do ! love you best at night? 


Why do the oaks and elms stand tall, 
And the apple trees do the work for all, 
With their gnarled old branches ready to fall? 


Why does a great, strong gen’leman ride 
In a carriage, handsome, and soft, and wide, 
And a tired old woman walk by its side? 


Ah! Robin, I’ll neither laugh nor’cry, 
But 1’l] teach you a secret deep and high,— 
The grown-up children keep asking “Why?” 


And the answers are somewhere, safe and fair, 
Beyond the stars and the starlit air, 
For men and women and Robin Adair. 

—Wide Awake. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 
SuPERINTENDENT JAMES A. Ester, Gloversville, 
N. Y.: Clean competition on the athletic field 
inculeates those elements of character which are in- 
dispensable in the true gentleman. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. B. Ferauson, Middletown, 
Conn : If the pupilsin our school are to receive 
that training which will enable them to accomplish 
in life anything worth the while, they must not be 
treated like weaklings throughout their entire course, 
but they must be trained to overcome obstacles, con- 
quer difficulties, and win victeries. 

Proressor J. W. Stearns, University of NU is- 
consin: We must have more intelligent and more 
capable teaching for the grammar grades. Such 
teaching will Lreak up the rigid lock step of clcse 
grading and permit bright pupils to forge ahead as 
they are able; it will thus call into play real motives 
for intellectua! exertion; it will attach more value to 
the awakening of insight and securing the right play 
of faculty than to mere acquisition; and it will foster 
a love of excellence and a genuine interest in the 
things of the understanding. 


SuPERINTENDENT J. A. Fosnay, Los Angeles: 


‘The deacher realizes that she works for the common- 
wealth, dealing with the different classes of children 
in the same manner; she also recognizes that the boy 
who comes from the humble walks of life has a 
chance to beat the head of our nation. He sits be- 
side the rich man’s son, and their conditions for ad- 
vancement sre the same. The most troublesome 
questions which come to the teacher are those in 


which school government or discipline are concerned. 
No rule can be made that will apply to all children 
in the room. ‘The nervous, sensitive girl may almost 
go into convulsions at a cross look, while the hard, 
stoical boy cannct be reached in this way. 








NANCY FREY. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 

“This is Superiniendent Miller, I suppose.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“T don’t suppose you will have any use for an old 
woman like me?” 

“Your name, please.” 

“Nancy Frey!” 

The young superintendent extended his hand, say- 
ing, “As long as I am superintendent Nancy Frey 
will have a school if she wishes it.” 

“How do you know Nancy Frey?” 





NANCY FREY. 

This woman is seventy years old, never had other 
education than that of the rural schools of Ohio in 
her childhood, and has taught in country schools 
here and there for fifty years. 

Cap EF. Miller is barely old enough to be elected 
to public office, graduated from the state normal 
school early, took a country school in Keokuk 
county, lowa, and within a few months ran for 
county superintendent on the Democratic ticket in 
a hopelessly Republican county, and was elected by 
a fabulous majority. He was the “kid superintend- 
ent” in the state, with the reputation of being up-io- 
date to the limit. He was a hustler, and the old 
fogies might as well get out of the road without 
further .adieu. 

Poor old Nancy Frey read the handwriting on the 





District No. 1, Clear Creek Township, Keokuk County, Iowa, 
Where Nancy Frey Teaches. 


wall. She never could have passed a modern exam- 
ination, and had held on more’ by accident than de- 
sign, but now the end had come with the election of 
a man of the twentieth century. 

“You were a saint twenty-five years before I was 
born,” he said to Nancy Frey as he handed her to 
a chair. 

Tears came suddenly and copiously. 


, “How do you know what happened twenty-five 


years before you were born?” said the woman, whose 
sense of humor never deserts her. 

“T heard my grandfather tell of Nancy Frey when 
I was a child, but I never expected to see you face 
to face. Clear Creek township is looking for a 
teacher for Schoo] No. 1; you go over there for next 
term.” 

She saw the trustees, taking a letter from Super- 
intendent Miller, and they gave her the school at 
$28 a month. Before the term closed, she was 
visited by irustees from two other districts, and the 
three school boards began to bid up on salary for 
Nancy Frey, until finally all offered ‘her $40 a 
month, and she has decided to stay at Clear Creek, 
District No. 1, where children, parents, and trustees 
have learaed to love and respect her, and the conty 
superintendent says she is one of the best teachers 
he knows, with a school that is among the first to 
respond to all of his requests for work and activity 





CAP E. MILLER, 
Superintendent Keokuk County, Iowa. 


along new lines. She is one of the greatest inspira- 
tions I have had in an audience. The dead line is 
a delusion and a snare existing because too many offi- 
cials are faint-hearted.. 








EXPERIENCES IN THE JUVENILE COURT. 
(1) 


BY BEN B, LINDSEY, 
Judge Juvenile Court, Denver. 





If that new method of dealing with juvenile 
offenders, generally known as the juvenile court and 
probation system, produces better results than the 
old method of attempting to correct children through 
the criminal courts, it is a success. This is the test 
rather than how many boys or girls it succeeds in 
correcting. dents, 

lt will not do to claim too much for the juvenile 
court. It is not necessary. All that is necessary for 
its justification is that it is an improvement over the 
old methois. No one can successfully deny this. 
What is of more importance than the law is the per- 
sonal and intelligent work of those who are called 
upon to administer it. I realized when I took active 
work in this line three vears ago that a great deal de- 
pended upon the judge of the court. I felt some- 
what startled at my responsibility when I received a 
letier from Jacob A. Riis, in which, referring to the 
juvenile laws, he said:— 

“T said it before and I repeat it, the whole life of 
this most far-reaching reform hangs upon the faith- 
ful execution of the probation law by the judges. 
They are the keeners of the people’s conscience in 
this matter and have it in their power to smother 
or put to sleep. ‘Thank God for the judges who try 
to keep it awake.” 

Especially in the very large cities, the important 
part of such work must fall to probation officers. 
The best resuits, however, under the new system, will 
depend largely upon the personal, active, earnest 
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work of those who are called upon to administer the 
law. St Paul, in arming the Ohristian soldier, is 
said to have placed sincerity and enthusiasm above 
all things, Yet I believe it will be conceded, when 
properly understood, that the juvenile law is justifi- 
able and preferable to the methods of the criminal 
court in dealing with children even if it is admin- 
istered with a lack of enthusiasm or that personal 
element referred to. ‘The purpose of such law is to 
protect children from being stigmatized with convic- 
tion as criminals, and in letter and spirit is a con- 
stant encouragement to personal work and effor‘. 
We would be handicapped without the law. It per- 
mits many things to he done, where there is a dis- 
position to do, which could not be done under the 
old law. i do not in my own experience know of 
one imaginable abuse which might be predicted 
under the juvenile law that could not likewise be 
predicted with more reason under the criminal laws. 
Power under any law may be abused. Mistakes, 
under any Jaw, may be made. Yet the reasons for 


a different treatment of juvenile offenders from that 


provided for adults have been made so clear and con- 
clusive, that. the special or different methods now 
being provided in many of the states for the care of 
children are more than justifiable. Constitutional 
inhibitions in some eases may possibly check the 
progress of this reform so far as laws are concerned, 
but they cannot possibly in the end stay its forward 
march. Where a child is regarded as equally respon- 
sible a heing at seven or ten concerning its moral 
welfare as a man of fifty, and it is held it must be 
dealt with as a criminal. and not as a ward of the 
state under the chancery power of parens patriae, 
the movement may possibly be checked. 

The law in Denver has cut very little figure. We 
had practically no law up to March, 1903. For more 
than two vears we brought children to our court 
charged with needing correction. We brought them 
there with the same consideration and for the same 
reason that we would bring a child abandoned on the 
street because of neglect. We could see no differ- 
ence between the hoy of twelve who was abandoned 
in the streets through no fault of his own, and the 
bov of the same ago who because of environment, 
lack of care, or the fault of others, thoughtlessness, 
misdirected energy, or even meanness, had become 
technically a thief. In truth he was not a thief at 
all. The state anc others by bungling in handling 
him might make him one. If he could not make a 
contract until twenty-one with a fellow citizen, we 
thought it was no more than fair in his dealings 
with the state that he should not be held to the same 
contract with the state to obey its laws or suffer the 
same treatment and penalties as the man or woman 
past twenty-one. I once sent a boy to the Industrial 
schoo] on the charge of needing correction for his 
Ile was one of the exceptions whom we 
could not correct at home. Counsel employed by his 
parents declared he was dealt with without due 
process of law, no jury irial, etc., etc. He said he 
would apply for a writ of habeas corpus. I assured 
him I liad no objection, but that the boy had been 
guilty of two or three offences constituting technical 
burglary. I likewise assured him that he might be 
released for the purpose of obtaining due process of 
law, but this process would very promptly make of 
him a burgiar and a thief, and as auch, return him 
to the place from whence he might be brought upon 
the habeas corpus writ. The case was never brought. 
That was the first and last question ever raised in 
my experience with over a thousand children thus 
dealt with. with no other law than that indicated. 
There are some people who may always be relied 
upon to attack a good thing. Sometimes it is hard 
to understind.—Reprinted from Charities. 


own good. 








Why call women teachers “Schoolma’ams?”’ It is 
beneath the lignity of any self-respecting man or 


woman. 


KE. ©. R., Ohio: I did not receive the Journal of 
Avgust 4 and August 11. Please send me these 
copies. This demonstrates the fact that the “N. F. 


J.” is indispensable. 


TO THE MAN WHO CAN MAKE US LAUGH. 
God bless the man who can make us laugh, 
Who can make us forget for a time, 
In the snarkling mirth of a paragraph, 
Or a bit of ridiculous rhyme, 
The burden of care that is carried each day, 
The thonghts that awaken a sigh, 
The sorrows that threaten to darken our way— 
God Mess the dear man, say I. 
—John L. Shroy, in the Era Magazine. 








LOOKING AROUT. 


SERIES V. NO. 3. 


Cambridge, Mass. Francis Cogswell! Is it fifty 
years since he began work in Cambridge? It is a 
third of a century and more since there came to my 
desk as a norma! school teacher a book of arith- 
metical problems, the best I had then seen, the best 
I have yet seen. Prompted by admiration of the 
book I wrote 2 letter of appreciation to the author. 
It chanced to be the first to get to his desk as a 
testimonial from a normal school and from a 
stranger. and he wrote a letter in response which 
has been prized as much as.any professional letter in 
all these years. That was the beginning of a friend- 
ship warm and close. 

What a finod of memories gather about these 
years! I‘here was A. C. Stockin! ‘There was never 
but one man of that hearty pattern. How similar 
and yet hew different was the beginning of our ac- 
quaintance. He was just leaving the principalship 
of the South Berwick academy to become the New 
England agent for Harper Brothers, and he wrote 
to know if he might send me an arithmetic in proof 
for my examination. Of course, I was proud to siy 
“ves,” end I wrote an absurdly severe criticism of 
the book, for which J had not one good word to say. 
He thanked me most heartily for my faithfulness in 
the work, end my frankness, and put me on the free 
list of Harper’s Magazine, and we worked together 
in love and fellowship until his death. 

Somerville. Speaking of books, what 2 boos: 
Superintendent Gordon A. Southworth has had. 
Ilis new arithmetics have gone into Chicago for sol: 
use for five years with a first order of about 150,000 
copies! It makes one fairly thrill with delight that 
such plums can come to a faithful school superin- 
tendent, especially when it is one under whose prin- 
cipalship or swperintendency each of the children of 
our heme has had his education, brought up lit- 
erally on his number work, the same that is now hon- 
ored by the largest city adontion and order ever 
given any arithmetic. By the by, it is said that 
Superintendent Cooley did not know that Mr. 
Southworth was born in Chicago and learned his first 
number lessons 1m her publie schools. 

Spencer, Mass. After all, the best phiase of one’s 
looking about is the meeting of men and women, es- 
pecially when they are old friends, with whom some- 
thing has been doing as the years have passed. In 
the superintendency of one of the most delightful 
towns in Massachusetts I found a student of mine in 
the long ago, and he has in the years since graduat- 
ing from the Bridgewater normal school been pro- 
fessionalizing more than any other man whom I re- 
call. After Bridgewater he went to Oswego, N. Y., 
as a special student; after that he studied and took a 
diploma from Westfield, Mass., normal school, then 
a year’s course in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, a course at the’ famous Agassiz summer 
school, and at the Clark University summer school 
for two years. Besides all this he has made a study 
of the laboratory work in twenty colleges and scien- 
tifie schools, and of more than thirty normal schools 
aside from extended study of foreign educational in- 
stiiutions. What a wealth of equipment Charles F. 
Adams has one can only appreciate who visits with 
him, for with all this he has not studied so much as 
he has taught, for more than a thousand teachers 
have come under his leadership in their preparatory 
studies. And to think that I was one of the forces 
at work in the first professional study that he ever 
did! What a world this is. 

A. FE. Winship. 


LIVING TEACHERS. 


———— 


Miss Adelaide Holton, supervisor of primary 
schools of Minneapolis, recently gave ten character- 
istics of “‘Living Teachers,’ which may well form 
the subject of long, earnest meditation on the part 
of every one whose energies are devoted to the 
work of teaching. Here are the ten characteriza- 
tions in summary :— 

-1, , Progressiveness—Living teachers are always 
ready to add new territory to their possessions. 

%. Living teachers give unfailing inspiration, 
the greatest service one soul can render another. 

3. Enthusiasm—Sunlight to the child. 

4. Living teachers take things as they find them 
and make the most of them. 

5. They are happy—and communicate their 
happiness to others. 

6.. They are “Lifters,” doing more than they are 
paid for. 

7. They are broad-minded men and women of 
character. 

8. They are unsatisfied, not dissatisfied. 

9. They are sympathetic. It is the duty of 
every teacher to learn to express the best in her life. 

10. Living teachers do not live with their faces 
in shadows. Blindness to happiness is death. 








RATIONS AT THE MODEL ‘PLAYGROUND. 


Not an unimportant part of the World’s Pair city 
is the model playground, one of the exhibits on the 
model street. Here children are taken care of while 
their mothers go sightseeing—a plan that is a boon 
to the methers and a delight to the children. The 
model playground is, at the same time, an object- 
Jesson of liow a playground and day nursery should 
be conducted, since educators and those interested 
in the welfare cf city children can see, in actual 
operation, an ideal plavground, and witness the zcst, 
with which the voungsters enter into the games and 
pleasures. The most modern and approved methods 
are followed, and the best apparatus is installed; the 
children are fed only on food that has the unquali- 
fied approval of the doctors. It is a sight that is 
worth a long journey to see the joy with which the 
children enter into the games provided for them. 
Their active play in the sand-piles, the smooth grass, 
or the swings create splendid appétites, and the 
eagerness with which they take to their rations of 
Kiskay’s food is good to see. Eskay’s food has been 
chosen to the exelnsion of all others, because the 
authorities have decided that it is best fitted for the 
nourishment of infants, and no other prepared foods 
will be given the babies unless the mothers abso- 
lutely insist umon it. It is an interesting and 6'gni- 
ficant fact that this playground and day nursery, 
designed to serve as a model for the whole country, 
shéuld select Eskay’s food as standard. 

It was the writer’s privilege to be present at the 
opening reception of the model playground, where 
the children of all nations were gathered together. 
The Fsqyuimau was most friendly with the Turk, and 
the little hairy Ainu child played contentedly with 
the Indian children of our own plains. Chinese tots 
trundled American hoops, and Egyptians swung de- 
lightedly wpon gymnastic apparatus made in New 
York, 

One of the triumphs of modern medical science is 
the successful use of the baby inewhator, and with 
this great humanitarian work Eskay’s food is closely 
allied. ‘T'hese incubators in use may be seen at the 
model playground. ‘he white-robed attendants will 
tell you that 85 per cent. of the babies brought up 
for a time in ineuhators are saved to grow up to be 
lusty children. The next stage from incubator is 
the nursery. Some of the babies in the nursery at 
the playground are fed on Fskay’s food. The fact 
that Eskay’s is given to the child at one of the most 
critical periods of its life, when it is really living 
under natural conditions for the first time, forms the 
real hygienic value of the food.—The World’s Work. 
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SCHVOL GARDENS. 


BY IDELLA R. BERRY, DOVER, N. H. 

No two school gardens can be made exactly tho 
same because of the different conditions of space 
and surroundings. The garden of which I write 
occupies a space cf 6x50 feet along the fence, and is 
made a general bed. Each child feels as if he has 
an interest in it. ‘There is no jealousy or selfishness 
arising among them as in the case of individual 
beds. ‘They are all trying to help each other and 
work in. unison. 

In early spring they commence to clean the yard 
by removing stones, sticks, and leaves by means of 
rakes and hand-carts to a pile for a bonfire. Chil- 
dren are always enthusiastic over a bonfire, and it 
took much restraint to keep them out of the neigh- 
hors’ premises for collected debris. 

After the bonfire, they studied the soil, drainage, 
and plant food. Then they studied the seeds they 
were to plant, ustally selecting early maturers and 
small space growers. Next came the plan of the 
garden, the spading and raking, and a practical les- 
son in dlanting was given; they were told which 
seeds were to be planted in drills, and which in rows, 
and the depth also to be considered, 

The garden was divided into three parts; one for 
vegetables, one for cultivated flowers, and one for 
wild flowers. For vegetables—onions, radishes, 
beets, turnips, and lettuce were planted. One dollar 
and eighty cents worth of radishes and lettuce were 
sold before vacation. Among the cultivated fiowers 
were planted nasturtiams, larkepur,: pansics, and 
poppies. 

‘Nhe greatest of interest was manifested in the 
wild flowers. The children planted one by one the 
rare species as they found them, the hepatica, wake- 
robin, anemone, .dog-toothed violet, Jack-im-the- 
pulpit, and jewel weed. Tow delighted they were 
in watehing the development of the new leaves of 
tl hepatica, which mature after the blossominz 
period. Tn the fall they saw how the jewel-weel 
-cattered its seeds, and now know why it is some- 
times’ called touch-me-not. Last and not leasi 
an:ong these wilds was the little preacher. How they 
loved and watched this plant! Every day some one 
hiad a story to tell about him. When they returned 
in September they found instead of a withered pul- 
pit, a bunch of ripe red berries. 

In the corner of the bed a firkin was sunk filled 
with aquatic plants such as arrow-head, pitcher 
plant, and sun-dew. 

Along the fence line were planted morning- 
glories, creepers, sweet peas, and sun-flowers. 

When weeding time came these little workmen 
were taught how to weed. ‘The first year’s children 
worked among the lettuce, as the light green leaves 
could be easily distinguished. One of the largest 
and most troublesome boys became intensely inter- 
ested in this garden. He could tell the names of all 


the weeds, and at recess time would have a small 
group of children around him instructing then 


about the weeds. 

Water was also necessary for the plants, and those 
children who ‘had earned good merits in school dur- 
ing the day were allowed to sprinkle. 

Of course these things were talked about at home, 
the parents became interested, and home. gardens 
were started. Out of 150 pupils 90 per cent. had 
vardens of their own. 

Some people said, “You can’t have a garden. 
During vacation the children will steal your plants 
and destroy your bed. You must fence it in with a 
padlock.” Nat so, for each child loved that spot too 
well to molest it in any way. Those living near 
served as little spies and policemen. 

One evening at dusk one of the teachers visited 
the garden to see how things were progressing. In 
a few minutes three little urchins, peeking over the 
school-yard fence, spied a woman in their garden 
and confronted her with these words: “Say, missus, 
get out of that garden!” The teacher made no reply 
and feigned deafness. They again spoke more em- 
phatically, and approaching nearer said, “Say, 
missus, do you hear? Met out of that garden! Miss 








B 
ius,’ 

Thus the children, by studying these plants, had 
learned to love and protect them. They had found 
out that each plant was a living being like them- 
selves; that it must be born, must breathe, must eat, 
must drink, must grow, must work, must make 
seeds, and must die-—revealing the story of a whole 
life. 

They learn a lesson from these environments; that 
each ‘has its place; sun and rain are needed; so 
troubles, disappointments, cloudy days as well as 
bright ones must come into their lives, and all are 
needed to make a noble character. 


don’t want anyone in there. It belongs to 
3 


“Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must he dark and dreary.” 
Kindness is also taught. By being kind to the 
flowers they are kind to each other. Verses of poetry 
appeal to them, for they understand the meaning, 
such as:— 
“Deep in the earth a brown seed lies, 
The warm sun and the wind ca’l low, 


‘Come up littl- one, and see the bright sun.’ 
The seed replies, ‘I will grow.’ ” 


“Little flower, but if I could understand 
What vou are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 

The children cannot help seeing how carefully, 
perfectly, and wonderfully God does his work, filling 
the world with beauty and happiness. 

Now that the soul of the child is touched he be- 
comes reverent and sees the ever-present God. Ji 
was Linnaeus who said of the unfolding of a blos- 
som: “I saw God in His glory passing near me. and 
bowed my head in worship.” 








BETTER THACHERS AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE. 


BY JAMES M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, 


The first time I crossed the Missouri river was in 
company with four other persons; one of these and 
i staried on afoot ahead of the team. After walk- 
ing some three miles, we met two boys riding a 
very big mule, and so we stopped and talked with 
the boys a few minutes. They were barefooted and 
in shirt-sleeves, and the mule was barebacked. 
Among other questions, I asked the older boy: 
“How old is your mule?” Promptly came the an- 
swer: “Hour last spring!’ “Will he ever be any 
bigger?” I next inquired. “No, sir; he is as big 
now as he will ever be, and a blamed sight bigger.” 
This incident will serve to illustrate what I mean 
hy efficient service in public school work. A large 
per cent. of persons, who, intentionally or accident- 
ally slip into or drop into the schioolroom as teach- 
ers, get their full growth in three or four years, 
and never render any better service thereafter. 
They stand still after that, and then their services 
begin to depreciate. After this period sets in, their 
best energies are devoted to trying to get their sal- 
aries raised without a corresponding increase in the 
quality of their work. Ilad I the means, I would 
even pay all such as I have described well for their 
faithful, but not highly efficient, service; but I[ 
would base an increase in salary on the improve- 
ment of the quality of the work from year to year, 
and to those rendering better service and who show 
marked signs of mental improvement by pursuing 
new lines of study. Such are more deserving of 
public recognition than the non-progressive lass, 
who may be classed slightly above the “late comers 
and the early woers,” who are continually wanting 
short hours, big pay, and abundant holidays. All 
these things seem to go together. There should be 
a distinetion made in the salaries of the constantly 
growing teachers, those who are enlarging and mul- 
\iplying their powers against the stationary ones, 
even after due allowance for ill health and other 
such influences. The teachers who reach out each 
year into new lines of thought, who take hold of 
new studies each year, and ‘bring richer treasures to 
their work, are the ones whose salaries should be 
gradually increased because of meritorious and suc- 
cessful teaching. A scale fixed upon such a foun- 
dation is a just and a proper one.—Report. 


COLLEGKH ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


QUESTIONS ON ‘JULIUS CAESAR.”—(II.) 
: [For general reading and composition.} 
Act III.; Scene 1. Where is this scene laid? 
What great scenes does this act include? 
What is Caesar’s opening speech? 
What is its significance? 
What is made a prelude and a pretext to the murder 
of Caesar? 
What is the significance of Caesar’s speech: “Doth 
not Brutus bootless kneel?” ‘ 
Whose name is last on Caegar’s lips (not his own)? 
What cry is raised when Caesar falls? 
What does Brutus say? 
Where would he have the blame fall? 
What is the substance of the interview between An- 
tony and Brutus and the rest? 
What privilege does Antony seek of Brutus? 
On what ground? 
Why would Cassius forbid it? 
Is Antouy’s petition granted? 
What is Antony’s prophecy over the body of Caesar? 
Scene 2. Where is this scene laid? 
Why is it important? 
Whose speech is first? 
Give the substance of Brutus’ speech. 
Does Brutus speak like a man strong in his purpose, 
and sure of his convincing power? 
What does he make his persuasive argument? 
How is the speech of Brutus received? 
What is the nature of Antony’s speech? 
What kind of argument does he make? 
Hioow does he answer Brutus’ speech? 
What does he say to move the people’s hearts? 
Of what does he remind them? 
Does he turn them against the conspirators? 
Describe the lifting up of Caesar’s mantle. 
What was Caesar’s will? 
Why is the coming of Octavius adventitious at | iis 
time? 
Who was Octavius Caesar? 
Scene 3. Describe the incident of Cinna the poet. 
Why docs Shakespeare bring a scene like this into 
the midst of tragedy? 
Do you know of any other occasion when he does it? 
Act IV., Scere 1. Where is this scene laid? 
What is the date of it? 
Who were the triumvirs? 
What was thoir office? 
What are they doing when the scene opens? 
Who wants to grasp the power, and whom would he 
proscribe? 
What power must Antony and Octavius strengthen 
themselves to meet? 
Scene 2. Where is this scene? 
What fecling has come between Brutus and Cassius? 
To what do you think it due on the part of Brutus? 
On the part of Cassius? 
Scene 3. How is this scene known? 
What begins the quarrel? 
Of what does Brutus accuse Cassius? 
With what does he further taunt him? 
What taunt does Cassius fling back that touches 
Brutus in the quick? 
How does the heat of their anger finally abate? 
What grief has Brutus hidden in his thheart? 
What news does Messala bring? 
What notable senator had been proscribed? 
What decision is made about the march on Philippi? 
Whose decision is it? 
What reasons does he give? 
Describe the scene with Brutus and Lucius. 
What quality of Brutus’ character shines in this? 
Who enters? 
What warning does he give? 








I de not own an inch of land, 
Vet all I see is mine — 
The orchards and the mowing-fields, 
The lawns and gardens fine. 
The winds my tax-collectors are; 
They bring the tithes divine — 
Wild seents and subtle essences, 
A tribute rare and free. 
—Lucy Larcom. 








A.M.P., \Vashineton: Ienjoy the Journal, every issue 
of it. I read it entirely through, each number, varying only 
in that sometimes I begin at the front and at other times 
at the back. I hlue-pencil each copy. It is a mine of 


wealth. There are few magazines that I read completely 
through. 
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EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE 8TFTSON. 

Should develep: Tove for labor, skill in effort, 
tenderness of sympathy, joy of appreciation, sensi- 
tiveness for the right, alertness of intellect, strength 
to hold on. 

It should give the student a mastery of the printed 
page and make known to him the message of star, 
rock, flower, bird, painting, and symphony. 

It shoulda also help him to find his work, render 
his meed of service and feel his personal responsibil- 
itv.—-Circular of Inspiration. 








THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


OUTLINE FOR THE EIGHTH GRADES. 


Read the five selections first for the story. The 
pupils, having received a general impression, make 
the following study of the whole story:— 

I. Outline it briefiy. 
IT. What is its chief characteristic? (Humor.) 
(a) How are the humorous effects pro- 
duced? Exaggeration. 
(b) Illustrate the description of Ichabod. 

III. Ts the interest sustained more by the narra- 
tive than by the description, or vice versa? 

(a) De we remember more vividly what 
happened to Ichabod or how he looked 
and what his surroundings were? 

TV. To what extent is the supernatural used? 
(The dreamy weird effect is wrought by re- 
neating legends. but there is nothing super- 
natural in Iehabod’s encounter.) 

V. What is the climax? Explain it. 


TAKING UP THE FIRST READING. 


Locate Tarrytown on maps. Find out in what 
epoch of our repwhlic the “Legend” was written. 
Were the Hudson valley and the Catskill mountains 
well explored then? What license would Irving have 
to use to heighten the supernatural effect of his 
story? Why were the Dutch so prominent?  ° 

Have pupils note carefully and then write on the 
following topics:-— 

1. Describe Sleepy Hollow. 


2. Why was it so called? 

3. Repeat some of the tales about the place. 

4. What is meant by a dominant spirit? 

5. What was the dominant spirit of Sleepy Hol- 
low? 


6. Repeat some of the legends told about it. 
Have pupils describe from memory:— 
1. Ichabod Crane. 
2. The schoolhouse; its location. 
3. Ichabod during school hours; after school 
hours. : 
4. Ichabod as a school master. 
SECOND READING. 
Describe :-— 
1. Ichabod among the ladies. 
2. Ichahod’s love for the incredible. 
(a) Its effect upon him. 
(b) by the fireside. 
(c) on walk homeward. 


3. Katrina Van Tassel. 

4. Baltus Van Tassel. 

5. Their home. 7 
6. Its interior. 

v. The barnyard. 


8. ‘Ichahod’s fancies regarding this wealth. 
THIRD READING. 
Describe :—- 
1. Brom Bones. 
2. Ichabod and Brom as rivals. 
3. The school before the invitation to the quilt- 
ing is received. 
1. The school after it is received. 
5. Ichabod at his toilet. 
6. Ichabod on his way to Van Tassel’s, 
7. The autumn afternoo 
FOURTH READING. 
Deseribe:— 
1, ‘The company at the quilting. 





off ‘te the Woods for. nuts 


IW GRANDFATHERS wood LOT 





I f FOR THE BLACKBOARD. * 
2. The surper table. TOPICS FOR DEBATE.—(1) 
3. The story telling; its effect on Ichabod. eo 

FIFTH READING. [Prepared for the Journal of Education. ] 
Deseribe :— 


1. The scene of Ichabod’s ride home. 

2. His fright. 

5. His progress toward the bridge. 

4. The climax. 

3. The next morning. 

6. imal news from Ichabod. 

Show by using these successive descriptions that 
the story is a series of pictures. Show that Irving 
was a master of description, knowing how to use, in 
a defi way, those characteristic touches which give 
vividness to a mental picture. 

It will be of comparatively little value to the child 
if he is merely required to read a definite portion 
each day tu the teacher. The child needs direction, 
instruction, inspiration, and this he cannot receive 
unless the teacher is alive, enthusiastic, competent, 
and conscientious. She must herself, know the les- 
son, its author, tts purpose, its place in history, its 
literature, its geography: she must appreciate its 
beauties and be able to impress them upon her 
pupils. Ifa Jesson is wanting in interest, she must 
invest it with this essential quality by her superior 
method of presentation; in short, in the reading le:- 
son the teacher is not to be a passive thing to be read 
at, but a vital force stimulating the child’s interest 
and effort, arousing his ambition, and giving him 
valuable and necessary instruction.—Butte [ Mont. ] 
School Report. 








GREAT BATTLES OF HISTORY. 
AUSTERLITZ—December 2, 1805. 
Allies, 84,0090; French, 70,900 (W). Total, 154,000. 
JENA—October 14, 1806. 
French, 100,000 (W); German, 60,000. Total, 160,000. 
SMOLENSK—August 17, 1812. 
French, 175,990 (W); Russians, 120,000. Total, 
295,090. 
RORADINO—September 12, 1812. 
Russians, 140,000 (W); French, 140,000. Total, 
280,000. ; 
LEIPSIC—October 16, 1813. 
Allies, 200,900; French, 139,000 (W). Total, 330,000. 
WATERTOO—June 18, 1815. 
French, 72,060; Allies, 117,900 (W). Total, 189,000. 
ALMA—September 20, 1854. 
Allies, 57,000 (W); Russians, 50,000. Total, 107,090. 
SEVASTOPOL—September 9, 1855. 
Allies, 170,000 (W); Russians, 150,000. Total, 320,000. 
BULL RUN (first)—July 21, 1861. 
Union, 28 000; Confederate, 21,000 (W). Total, 59,000. 
SETTYSBURG—July 1, 1862. 
Union, 74,000 (W); Confederate, 75,000. Total, 152,000. 
SEDAN—September 1, 1870. 
German, 250,000; French, 140,000 (W). Total, 390,000. 
LIAO-YANG—Began Augnst 30, 1904. 
Russian, 170,900; Japanese, 240,000 (W). Total, 410,- 
000. 
W denotes the winner. 








(hieago will in the near future introduce cookinz 
and sewing into her public schools. She is forty 
years or therahouts behind the times, but she will do 
it in first-class shape now. 


Resolyed, that the anthracite coal strike was a mis- 
take for organized labor. ; 

Resolved, that iron is of greater value to the world 
than silver and gold. 

Resolved. that electricity is destined to be of greater 
benefit to mankind than steam. 

Resolved, that the corn crop is worth more to the 
United States than the wheat crop. 

Resolved, that the fruits of the United States are of 
greater value than vegetables. 

Resolved, that the horse is the most useful of animals. 

Resolved, that domestic fowl are worth as much to 
the United States as the milch cows. 

Resolved, that the wool of sheep is of greater value to 
the United States than the hides of all animals. 

Resolved, that the collie is the most valuable dog in 
America. 

Resolved, that the monkey might be made a useful 
domestic animal. 

Resolved, that the study of plants is better fora 
schocl than the study of animals, 

Resolved, that astronomy is the noblest of all sci- 
ences. 

Resolved, that the tiger is a fiercer animal than the 
lion. 

Resolved, that it is better for children to have pigeons 
for pets than rabbits. 

Resolved, that the paper made to-day is liable to 
jeopardize the permanency of books. ' 

Resolved, that the author of a widely used text-book 
in history or geography does more for his country 
than the editor of a leading daily paper. 








1T MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. 
To the Editor:— 

T am not surprised, but I feel humiliated at the atten- 
dance upon the N. E, A. at St. Louis. Did you ever hear 
the expression “I told you so’? I never knew a really 
snecessful meeting of the N. E. A. at an exposition. You 
cannot expect tired teachers, even if they are tempted 
to attend by low rates, to listen to dry addresses on psy- 
chology in preference to looking at the overpowering 
attractions at St. Louis. But it will not happen again. 
There will be no more expositions. So far as profit goes 
there has been one too many,—but nothing has ever 
equaled the wonderful exposition at St. Louis. 

How much better it would have been if the Assoc‘a- 
tion had held its meeting at Seattle, or Tacoma, or Port- 
land. It could then have been held after schools had 
cloged, it would have given us an opportunity of visit- 
ing the northwestern coast, and we could easily have 
taken in the exposition on the way. 

The result now is—the meeting was a failure, and 
thousands of teachers have lost a fine opportunity of 
visiting the great northwest. Teacher. 

New York, Sept. 7, 1904. 


— ) 








Cleveland is about to open the first publie bath- 
honse west of the Alleghany mountains, althouzh 
they have been eminently successful in Boston, New 
York. Brooklyn, and Baltimore for several vears. 
Oleveland ‘has put $30,000 into its building and site. 
It has thirty-six bathrooms, equally divided between 
the inen’s and women’s departments. 
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INDUSTKIES.—(XI1.) 


FRUITS OF THE OREGON COUNTRY. 


Wonder-tales from the rich California fruit helt 
iiterest, but no longer surprise, the American peo- 
ple. We have become accustomed to them; we ex- 
pect them. The transformation from former desert 
to present paradise is one of the accomplished mar- 
vels of the past quarter-century. The groves of 
orange and citron, 
the vineyards and 
olive orchards of 
that region, furnish 
us season by season 
such proofs of their 


fertility, that we 

could not discount 

it even if we were so 
- disposed. 

In the near 
future, we — shall 
have to accustom 
ourselves to the 
marvelous possibili- 


ties of fruit culture 
in the Oregon coun- 


try, of which at 
present we are bui 
poorly informed. 


The fact is that al- 
ready Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon 


have made for 
themselves a name 
and place in the 
American fruit 
market. In a. few 
‘vears at the fur- 


thest, they prom’s2 
to be famous. 


These extreme 
northwestern states 
have the rich yal- 


levs and sunny hill- 


most sucecssful 
fruit growing. And 
they have also the 
fruit climate. The 
warm Japanese cur- 
rent that — skirts 
the coast of that 


reg on temp: rs wha‘ 
might he—judged 
by its latitude—an 
austere climiate, an 
makes it about the 
same that of 
northern Virginia. 
And the sunshine 
so necessary for 
plumpness, color, piquaney of flavor, and fullest 
naturity is most abundant. 

Idaho has an average of 320 days of sunshine for 
ihe year, and the nectarine, peach, prune, and apple 


as 





BRANCH OF OREGON CHERRIES. 


come to their best in its genial light and warmth. 

Citrous fits will never be raised successfully in 
the Oregon country, as they require the touch of a 
inore tropical sun. But other fruits—such as apples, 
peaches, nectarines, apricots. prunes, pears, cherries, 
, and the smaller fruits—may be raised there 

are already being raised there—in commercial 
(uantities, and of delicious quality. 

The warm, protected, fertile valleys of the Sal- 
.and Clearwater rivers, in Idaho, are 
fayorsble to fruit culture. The Lemhi 
ninty apple, in appearance, texture, and flavor, is 

the equal of any apple of Michigan or New 
The “Jonathan” apple of Idaho has for sev- 
cars past been a favorite in the Chicago and 
New York frnit markets. Some specimens of this 
will measure six and 
1 pound and a quarter apiece. 
eho county has cherry trees that yield forty 


rapes 


Hon, Snake 


eculiarly 


inches in diameter, 
gal- 


{Continued on page 206.] 


slopes favorable to 


NATURE STUDIES. 





CONDUCTED BY CLARENCE M. WEED, NORMAL SCHOOL, LOWELL, MASS, 


THE PASSING BIRDS. 


The autumn migration of the birds furnishes many 
excellent opportunities for nature work. Call attention 
to the departing visitors and awaken the imagination of 
the pupils in showing where the various species are 
roing. For your own enlightenment read an admirable 
article, by Mr. W. W. Cooke, on “Bird Migration,” in 
the last year-book of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The following notes may help in reference 
tc some of our commoner species:-- 

House Wren.—lLeaves the North in September and 
October for its winter quarters in our southern states, 
staying through the winter as far north as South Caro- 
lina. Latest date at Cambridge, Mass., September 25; at 
Sing Sing, N. Y., October 14 (probably exceptional): in 
southern Ohio, October 1. 

Baltimore Oriole.-—The orioles are evidently lovers of 
warm wearher They come in May when spring is well 
established, and leave in August before there is danger 
of frost, starting in good season for their winter home 
in Central America. When school opens inquire if any 
of the puvils have seen an oriole of late. The latest 
date recorded for Durham, N. H., is September 6. 

Indigo Bunting.—This beautiful little bird starts on 
its long journey to Central America in September from 
the most northern states, continuing to pass southward 
through October in Ohio. Latest date at Durham, N. H., 
Septemher 26; Philadelphia, October 1. 

Bank Swallow.—This species starts on its 
ney to Bravil early in September or before, and is practi- 
cally gone from its northern regions by the middle of that 
nionth. They feed freely on bayberries at this time. The 
latest date at Cambridge, September J; Oberlin, Septem- 
her 15; Sing Sing, October 1; Philadelphia and Washine- 
ton, September 25; St. Louis, September 24. 

Barn Swallow.—These bring up the rear of the great 
swallow migration that takes place late in August and 
early in Sentemher. From the more northern localities 
nearly all have started on their journey to South 
America by the first week in September, if not before, 
thouzh a few stragglers remain later. Latest date at 
Durham September 17; Oberlin, last week in September. 

Purple Martin.—Like the other swallows, the martins 
go south rather early. From the more northern regions 
ihey start late in August, and even as far south as Ober- 
lin, O., have disappeared by the middle of September. 

Chimney Swifts—The nature of the food of these 
birds requires that they go south before killing frosts. 
They generally start early in September, and as a rule 
they are gone from the norther tier of states by the 
middle of that month, although one exceptionally late 
flock has been observed at Durham, N. H., the first of 
October. They roost by night in chimneys that they 
find on their journey. 

Chewink or Towhee Bunting.—The nature of the fool 
of this species enables it to stay a short time after the 
rilling frosts of autumn. Most of them leave the more 
northern states late in September or early in October, a 
few passing the winter as far north as northern Ohio, 
most of these being males. Latest date at Durham, 
N. H., October 15. 

American Red Start.—Generally migrates southward 
in September, starting for its winter home in the tropics. 
Latest date at Durham, N. H., October 5 (exceptional) ; 
Cambridge, Mass., September 20; Lorain county, O., Sep- 
tember 25; southern Ohio, Oetober 15. 

Catbird.—Most of.the catbirds leave the norihern 
states in September for their winter quarters in Florida 
and other southern regions. During this month they 
feed chiefly on cherries, grapes, and other wild fruits. Lat- 
est date at Durhain, N. H., October 10; at Cambridge, 
Mass., Octcber 15; in Chio “individuals may remain well 
irto October.” 

Cuckoos.—These birds feed largely 
which are abundant late in summer and early in autumn. 
Sonsequertiy they are likely to remain into September 
even in northern regions. They are so retiring, es- 
pecially in autumn, that they are not likey to be seen 
very often. The latest date at Durham, N. H., for the 
vlack: billed cuckoo is October 5. 

Ruby-throated Humming-bird.—Humming-birds _ re- 
north until well into September, feeding on both in- 


long jour- 


on caterpillars, 


main 
sects and nectar, though the insects probably predom- 
inate during the latter part of the season. Ask the 


pupils what flowers blossom in September that these birds 
Latest date at Durham, N. H., Sep- 


are likely to visit. 

tember 25 
Whip-poor-will.—Like the other hunters of aerial in- 

sects, the whip-poor-will must go south as soon as tlie 


killing frosts have reduced the numbers of flying insects. 
They go south early in September having practically ‘lis- 
appeared from all the region north of Ohio by the third 
week in that month. September 26, an exceptionally 
late date, is recorded by Dr. Ned Dearborn at Durham, 
N.. 

Nighthawk — Nighthawks leave their more northern 
summer quarters Jate in August, passing through Ohio 
early in September. During this migrating season they 
are very abundant, and are often to be seen flying about 
during brond daylight. Ask the pupils what is the rela- 
tion of the food of these birds to this early return south- 
ward. Jatest date at Durham, N. H., September 1. 

Myrtle Warbler.—Most of the warblers are insectivor- 
wus and depart for the south before the frosts have 
Jossened the numbers of the insects. This species feeds 
freely upon myrtieberries or bayberries as well as in- 
sects, the berries forming a large proportion of its 
autumn food. Consequently it is able to remain longer 
in autumn, and to winter farther north than most of th2 
warblers. They are passing migrants even as far north 
as New Hampshire, the earliest fall record at Durham 
heing September 19. About October 1 they are abundant 
and have mostly passed hy before the end of the month, 
though specimens linger near the coast through Novem- 
ber. The species is known to pass the winter as far 
north as Cape Cod. The reeccrd for northern Ohio is 
very similar to that given for New Hampshire. They 
travel in flocks, keeping in open country, and are es- 
pecially likely to be found about patches of bayberry 
bushes. They are to he distinguished by the yellow 
rumps, which have given the species its other name, 
yellow-rump warbler. 


AUTUMN WILD FLOWERS. 


From early in summer until late in autumn the blue- 
purple flowers of the self-heal or heal-all are found 
everywhere, This plant from across the sea is splen- 
didly equipped for the struggle for existence which all 
niants must undergo. It can grow in sunlight or in 
shadow, spreading from place to place by means of 
horizontal stems that take root readilv, and developing 
great numbers of fertile seeds from its heads of clus- 
tered flowers. “Several species of bumble-hees,” writes 
Neltic Rlanchan, “enter the flower, which being set in 
dense clusters enables them to suck the nectar from each 
with the minimum logs of time, the smaller bees spend- 
ing about two seconds to each. After allowing for the 
fraction of time it takes the bee tosweep its eyes and the 
top of its head with its forelegs to free them from the 
pollen, which must inevitably be shaken from the sta- 
men in the arch of the corolla as she dives deeply after 
the nectar in the bottom of the throat, and te pass the 
yollen with the most amazing quickness from the fore- 
lees to the middle ones, and thence to the hairy basket 
on the hind ones—after making all allowances for such 
delays this small worker is able tc fertilize all the flow- 
evs in the fullest cluster in half a minute.” In early 
ztimes this plant was largely used for curing diseases—-to 
~vhich fact is due ifs common name, heal-all. 

The boneset is to found during the weeks of late suin- 
mer in low, wet meadows and along the borders of 
marshes. It may he recognized by its composite clusters 
of white flowers and its opposite leaves joined together 
at their bases with the stem of the plant rising through 
the middle. In earlier years boneset tea was largely 
ysed as a medicine, and boneset taffy was a home-mads 
eandy used as a cough cure. 

During the latter part of the summer the pinkish 
flower-heads of the Joe-Pye weed, or purple boneset, are 
among the most abundant blossoms in wet meadows and 
along the borders of marshes. This is one of the com- 


posites having, no ray-flower, so that the color effect is 
due to tubular florets and some rows of pinkish over- 


lapping bracts helonging to the inyolucre that surrounds 
the flower-head. The plant varies much in height: in 
noor, dry soil it may rise but three feet, while in rich, 


moist soil it may reach three times that height. The 
flowers are freely visited by butterflies and bees. 
“Joe Pye, an Indian medicine man of New England,’ 


“earned fame and 
other horrors with 


fortune bv 
decoctions 


writes Neltje Blanchan, 
curing typhus fever and 
made from this plant.” 


From the middle of July until frost the vellow blos- 
soms of the butter-and-eggs are much in evidence by 
roadsides and in waste places. Although this plant, 


which is also known as toadfiax, is an importation from 


abroad, it has become very widely distributed in 


[Continyged on page 206.) 
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Calumet, Michigan, has also raised salaries. 


Boston’s veeation schools have been grandly su«- 
cessful this year. 

Philadelphia welcomes 165,000 boys-and girls to 
the schools this year. 

Binghamton, N. Y., joins the honor list of in 
creased salaries for teachers. 

D. C. Heath, of D. C. Heath & Co., has given to 
Salem, Me., his native town, a library and is to pro- 
vide a library bilding as a memorial to his brother. 

Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P., author of “The 
American Commonwealth,” is in the country for a 
course of lectures at Harvard. This is a notable 
visitation. 

Tell your friends that they can have the Journal 
of Education of Boston eight weeks for twenty-five 
cents. <A little attention on your part will benefit 
them and us. 


Troy, N. Y., has been badly tied up educationally 
by a deadlock as to whether or not Superintendent 
Willets shal! remain. It is one of the serious affairs 
of the summer. 

The sudden death of Superintendent L. A. Good- 
enough of Paterson, N. J., on August 5, at Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., is deeply regretted. He was a vounz 
man of rare promise. 

The Canterbury was the 
tinguished guest at the opening of Columbia. 


Archbishop of dis- 
He 


is to formally dedicate the land upon which the new 
chapel is to be built. 


de- 


coming 


indeed---has a and 


This 


Harvard soston 


lightful memory. 


new 


time it is of the 


of the Porto Rican teachers. They were greatly ap- 
preciated. and they deserved to be. 


New York came to Massachusetts for Atkinson of 
Newton and Balliet of Springfield, and Massachu- 
setts went to New Jersey for Spaulding for Newton. 
Such interchanges are healthful every way. 


October 18 is te be Helen Keller day at the 
World’s Fair. This is attention such as has been 
aecorded no other individual who is not an official. 
It is as noteworthy a departure as has been made by 
the World’s Fair management. 

The University of Illinois starts in under the 
presidency of Dr. Kdmund I. Janes with a fresh- 
man class of 1,006. This will soon be the largest 
state university in America, if indeed it is not the 
largest of all universities. There will be more than 
3,000 this vear. 

It is sad heyond expression for John Burroughs, 
who has been the best beloved of the naturalists f)r 
a third of a century. to be prominent in the kind of 
a campaign against progress that he is leading to- 
day. Right er wrong as to fact, his affectionate ad- 
mirers would like to have had him go to his grave 
as a man who loved to forgive the mistakes of Walt 
Whitman and defy his critics, as a lover of iis 
fellow men as well as a lover of nature. He does 
not look so well in a gladiatorial attire as he does 
meditating in a hammock. 








MR. FOLSOM’S HOLD UP. 


Hon. Channing Folsom closed the doors of his 
office as state superintendent of New Hampshire on 
Septemiber 7, and there is no one to act and can be 
no one te act until the governor’s council confirms 
him or the governor withdraws his nomination, 
which is not likely. The council consists of five 
members, and only two have voted to confirm. Every 
prominent educator in the state but one, the Grange, 
the newspapers, and the politicians of the dominant! 
party are with Mr. Folsom, and there is not the 
slightest personal or professional criticism of him, 
except that he has been in office six years, which 
three men seem to think adequate. It is a strange 
spectacle. 





COLUMBIA’S GOOD FORTUNE. 


Columbia’s School of Pedagogy has secured for its 
faculty Dr Johm Dewey, as clear-headed an educa- 
tional thinker as America has yet produced. In the 
philosophy of psychology and its application to edu- 
cation, ir. Dewey is without a peer. It is highly 
significant that Chicago should lose a man of his 
professional and scholastic eminence, and that New 
Yer should profit by it. In the field of education 
Nev York is making tremendous strides, and she is 
likely to be the nation’s educational and profes- 
sional clearing house as she is in finance. Ten years 
ago it looked as though Chicago was to take the lead, 
bnt she is losing in her relative standing because of 
the superb ieadership in New York just now. 


DR. STHETSON’S GREAT CAMPAIGN 


Hon. W. W. Stetson. long state superintendent of 
Maine. thas done many things for the improvement 
of the schools. but his latest and most notable effort 
is a campaign of awakening. Within thirty-one days, 
beginning September 14, he will hold a great public 
educational rally in the thirty-one leading cities and 
towns in every part of the state, and at each of these 
two of the following gentlemen will make addresses 
upon the same topic: “The Value of the Public 
School and the Duty of ach Citizen to Make It 
More Efficient,” Governor C. B. Aveock of North 
Carolina, who has made more heroic effort for pub- 
lic schools than any other American governor, past 
or present: Judge Frank W. Winston, of the su- 
preme court of North Carolina, who has borne an 
active part in the edneational campaigns of that 
state: ltr. Henry Houck, deputy superintendent of 
Pennsylvania, who is peerless as a campaigner; Pro 
fessor P. P. Claxton of the University of Tennessee, 
who has made a phenomenal success of the Summer 
School of the South, and A. FE. Winship of the Jour- 
nal of Education. Practically the entire population 





will hear the stirring educational message of tihesu 
national leaders, and when it is over the five ad- 
dresses will be issued as a pamphlet by Dr. Stetson 
and scattered without limit throughout the state, 
and more or Jes: through other states. Has there 
been any similar and equally complete campaign of 
education in any other state in as brief time? 








MASSACHUSETTS’ DEPARTURE. 


Hereafter no district superintendent can be em- 
ployed in Massachusetts without a certificate of ap- 
proval from the State board of education. This 
regulation is established beeause a portion of their 
salary ix paid by the state. Those already in the ser- 
vice will be certificated largely on the strength of 
their success in their fields, but all new applicants 
for these positions must pass a special eyamination, 
to be held on October 7, at the State House and at 
the Pittsfield high school. After January 1, no one 
can be employed without such certification. 








WHO SHOULD SELECT TEXT-BOOKS? 

In the Journal of Fducation of September 8 there 
is an article by Dr. Addison B. Poland of Newark 
upon “The Selection of Text-Books.” Will you 
read or re-read it and write for the Journal upon one 
or more of the following questions? 

1. Is it wise to disturb the prevailing custom in 
cities and towns of having text-books selected by the 
board of education ? ‘ 

2. If there is to be a change ought the books to 
be selected by a special commission ? 

3. If such a commission, should it be compose: 
of members outside of the superintendent, teachers, 
and schoo] beard? 

t. Should the teachers have either the initiative 
or the veto power ip the selection of text-hooks? 

5. Which is preferable in such case, initiative or 
veto power’ 

6. Should the superintendent have full power in 
the cheice and change of text-books? 

It is to be hoped that you will do it before you for- 
get it. 








MAKING SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The writing of school books is a legitimate field of 


.endeavor for teachers and superintendents, and it is 


one in which they can meet with great success if 
things go their wey. It is the one prize which a 
teacher can draw in the world’s arena. There is 
vastly more likelihood of a teacher’s making a great 
success in this line than of a physician, lawyer, or 
clergyman in any. similar line of effort. There are 
many striking instances of notable success. One 
such has recently come to my notice of a teacher in 
the English high school, Boston, Rufus P. Williams, 
whose first essay into the author’s realm was fifteen 
years ago. and already I chance to know that the 
sules are way above 300,000. And this is but one 
of a half hundred successful authors in Boston and 
the immediate vicinity. Think of the vast sales of 
Looks by men like Seaver, Metcalf, Bradbury, Wal- 


ion, Prinee. Miss Arnold, Southworth, King, 
Aldrich, Dutton, Gage, Collar, Daniels, Frye, Davis, 
Boyden, ‘loggswell, Parlin, Thompson, Gifford, 


Rolfe, Fmerson! In what other profession can the 
success of these men and five times as many others 
be matched. Think of the music-hook writers, the 
copy-hbook makers, the drawing-book authors here- 
abouts! Teacher: should systematically cultivate 
the book-making art. 








“FIFTY-FIVE YEARS OLD.,’* 

The initial story of this-book is one of the best 
teacher’s stories ever written, and it should be in 
the hands of every school board member in the 
Eastern states. Paul Pembroke was fifty-five; he 
had taught for twenty years in Ashby on $1,000 a 
year. Mr. Adsit, a young lawyer, ambitious for 2 
sensation and for political preferment, came on the 
board, got himself elected president, sneaked around 


* “Fifty five Years Old, and Other Stories About Teachers.’”’ By 
Cc. W. Bardeen, Syracu Price, $1.00. Published by the Author, 
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and pledged one by one a majority of the board to 
agree to vote for the dismissal of Pembroke and the 
election of some young college graduate, and then he 
got the rest of the board to make it unanimous, and 
Paul Pembroke, with an invalid daughter, upon 
whom he had spent much money, was turned adrift 
with a mortgaged house and only $60 in the world. 
Ii, is a story true to life thus far. The remainder of 
the story is not so true to life, unfortunately, but 
this book, if it can be rightly promoted, can help the 
last to be as true to life as the first. ‘The first story 
ought to be printed like “The Message to Garcia,” 
and then it could be scattered by the 10,000 edition 
among school board members far and near. No 
member of an American school board ought to es- 
cape, and acopy should be sent to every newly- 
elected man to the end of time. What a glorious 
thing for the N. FE. A. to do some such service as 
this for humanity! : 








BOYS’ CORN MOUNTAIN HIGH. 


Starting with the enthusiasm of W. B. Otwell 
when he was president of the farmer’s institute of 
Macoupin county, Illinois, who offered a first-class 
bicycle as a prize to the school boy who would raise 
the best ten ears of corn, the boys of the county ap- 
plied to him for the seed, and in the autumn broughi 
in their best ten ears. A fourteen-year-old boy, son 
of a poor widow, living in a humble prairie cabin, 
won the bicyele. All summer long he had carried 
water by the bucletful to water the corn patch. 

Since then the state society has been offering 
prizes: Wagons, plows, windmills, and finally a $1,000 
Holstein cow. In one year 17,000 boys wrote for 
seed corn. It would have taken two two-horse 
wagons to cart the letters of application for seed 
corn. 

This year at the St. Louis Iixposition in the Palace 
of Agriculture the most interesting sight is that fur- 
nished by the Illinois boy farmers. In the Illinois 
section is a mountain of huge yellow ears of corn, 
row upon row, tier upon tier, of little symmetrical 
pyramids of ten ears each. Before each pyramid is 
the photograph of the Illincis farmer boy whose corn 
it is. The selected output of 8,000 Illinois school 
boys is represented. Can you imagine what this 
means? Eight thousand boys aroused to a pitch of 
enthusiasm for scientific farming. Seed corn enough 
to plant the whole [llinois corn belt. Tf a bountiful 
crop sprang from the fertile soil of Mlinois last year, 
a more bountiful crop will leap forth this year. 








SALARIES OF PRINCIPALS. 


We have heen criticised by a few principals be- 
cause of the e:nphasis that we have given for the 
past two years to teachers’ salaries. True we have 
not often gaid “women teachers,” but the salary 
crusade has given them great prominence. Why? 
because it was “in the air,” because it has been easy 
to help them along, and because it would be easicr to 
have a campaign for the principals later. It is no 
more absurd to have a valentine sale in December 
and a Christmas sale in February. than to make a 
misfit ina campaign of this kind. There have been 
papers and persons that growled all the time the 
teachers’ salary campaign was on, who got in at the 
finish, claiming all sorts of credit; but that is their 
nature. Such persons learn nothing from experi- 
ence, and will do the same thing over again. The 
women teachers’ salary movement has needed no 
hoosting for several months. It merely needed to be 
kept in motion till the last place is helped, and if any 
city or town gets left out it will be from local ineffi- 
ciency in leadership or from pure deviltry on thé 
part of the opposition. The “atmosphere” is with 
the sulary movement, and that is all that the cause 
as such needs, 

It is true that in all this the principals have not 
always ehared with the teachers, and in some cases 
it is sadly true that by trying to get into it at the 
wrong time. and in an ungracious way, both have 
lost. Some have said that unless their salaries can 
be raised they do not wish the teachers salaries ad- 
vanced, but these have not been numerous. 

Now, apparently, the time has come for a general 


crusade for the advance of the salaries of principals, 
who are manly or womanly leaders. The conditions 
are different from that on the general salary question 
and the appeal is not as definite, nor can the public 
be directly appealed to, but it is much easier to add 
$200 to a principal’s salary than $50 to the pay of a 
teacher. and wherever the teachers have been ad- 
vanced the priucipals should proceed tactfully and 
promptly to have their worth recognized financially. 
livery teacher who has been benefited by the present 
salary movement wil! lend valuable aid. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Flagging interest in the presidential campaign 
was revived on September 12 by the publication of 
President Roosevelt’s letter of acceptance, a docu- 
ment of twelve thousand words, more or less, but so 
vigorous and trenchant in style as to be easy reading 
notwithstanding. It touched, at greater or less 
length, upon every issue which has been mentioned 
in the campaign, apologizing for nothing, exienuat- 
ing nothing, and evading nothing. It charged the 
opposition with insincerity, with misrepresentation, 
and with entire absence of conviction, and displayed 
with telling effect its contradictions and changes of 
policy upon most public questions. The letter is 
likely to be the text-book of Republicans and the 
target of the Democrats for the rest of the cam- 
paign. 

. . * 

The voters of Maine, at their election on Septem- 
ber 12. had the rather unusual experience of pleas- 
ing hoth the political parties, if the professions 
emanating from headquarters are taken at their 
face value. The Republicans are pleased because 
their plurality for governor was much larger than 
they had predicted. The Democrats are pleased be- 
cause the Republican plurality is materia!ly less than 
it was four years ago, at the corresponding elec- 
tion,—27,130 this year as compared with 34,132 
then. The vote was the largest on record, and the 
statisticians of hoth sides make agreeable deductions 
from it. Various local issues, prominent among 
them the enforcement of the prohibitory law, con- 
fused the national significance of the vote. The 
situation, in this respect, was quite different from 
that in Vermont, where national issues were upper- 
most. 

. * . 

The United States has been unexpectedly con- 
fronted with a question of neutrality similar to those 
which have arisen at Shanghai, Saigon, and other 
ports in which battered Russian warships ‘have taken 
refuge. The cruiser or transport Lena, of whose 
presence in the Pacific there had been no hint or sus- 
picion, turned up at San Francisco the other day, 
seeking repairs. She professed to be thirty-one days 
out from Vladivostok, but how she thad been spend- 
ing the time or what her errand may have been is 
matter for conjecture. She is a swift, and for 
commerce-destroying purposes a formidable, ship, 
carrying twenty-three guns and a crew of 500 men. 
Diplomatically, the questions involved were delicate, 
for the United States could neither send her to sea 
in an unseaworthy condition, nor could it allow her 
to be put in fighting trim, to prey straightway upon 
American commerce to the Far Rast. The President 
directed her to be dismantled and her crew placed 
under parole till the end of the war. In the mean- 
time she will be allowed to be repaired. ‘This ar- 
rangement is satisfactory both to Russia and Japan. 

~ * . 

The Russian Baltic fleet has at last sailed from 
Cronstadt, ostensibly for the Tar East. It started on 
September 12, and the Czar was present in person to 
bid its commanders God-speed. It comprises seven 
battleships, four of which are new, and five cruisers, 
three of which are new, with a number of torpedo 
boats and torpedo boat destroyers. At Libau a 
dozen or more colliers and transports await it. and 
the armada when it leaves that port will number 
forty pennants. Vice-Amiral Rojestvensky is in 
chief command. By what route it is to get to the 
Pacific and what port it ‘s to make for when it gets 
there is net stated. Naval experts, computing its 
strength, find it to be but little if any stronger, gun 


for gun, than Admiral Togo’s fleet. Vladivostok will 
be frozen av hefore it can reach its destination, and 
Pert Arthur, probably, will be in the hands of the 
Japanese. Altogether, in spite of the ceremonies 
attending its departure, it is still quite generally be- 
lieved that it will not be sent to the Orient under ex- 
isting conditions.. Russia has no ships to spare. 
* *~ * 


We have at last from official sources statements 
of the losses on each side in the recent battle at 
Laiovang.. The Japanese report is given with much 
particularity, and it shows a total of 17,539 officers 
and men killed and wounded. The losses of the three 
attacking armies are given separately, and it ap- 
pears that the heaviest losses, amounting to nearly 
as large a total as that of the other two armies com- 
bined, were borne by General Oku’s army, which 
formed the left in the Japanese advance. This will 
surprise no one who has read the vivid accounts by 
the Lendon Times correspondent of the repeated 
desperate charges of this part of the attacking force. 
General Kuropatkin’s report of losses is in round 
figures which suggest estimates rather than actual 
information. He puts the Russian losses between 
August 28 and September 5 at 4,000 killed and 
12,000 wounded. According to these figures, the 
Russians lost nearly as many men as the Japanese, 
though they had the advantage of position. Con- 
sidering the strength of the armies engaged, the 
losses were not excessive on either side. 

+ aa * 


The government’s September report of the cereal 
crops makes an unfavorable exhibit of spring wheat, 
which fell off 21.3 in average condition during the 
month of August. Naturally, this has stimulated 
speculation, which was already active beyond all 
reason, and prices have soared to record-breaking 
points. The drop in average condition represents an 
estimated loss cf 67,000,000 bushels. and brings the 
prebable vield of spring and winter wheat to 
539,000.000 bushels, which is about 100,000,000 
bushels less than last year’s yield. With the excep- 
tion of spring wheat the condition of the cereal crops 
is favorable. Corn fell off slightly in August, but it 
still promises a vield of a quarter of a billion more 
bushels than last year’s large crop. The outlook for 
oats and minor cereals, and for hay, potatoes, and 
other food and feeding crops is excellent. 

* * * 


‘The congress of the inter-parliamentary union, 
which opened at St. Louis September 12, has at- 
tracted less attention than the importance of the 
gathering deserves. ‘The union is made up of mem- 
bers of the parliaments of fifteen nations,—Eng'and, 
Germany, France, Austria, Italy, and the United 
Sitates among them,—whose object it is in all pos- 
sible ways to promote international peace. More 
than two hundred delegates were in attendance at 


the St. Lonis congress, which is the twelfth that has 


heen held sinee the organization was formed. The 
most important resolutions adopted were one urging 
the ponvers signatory to the Hague conference to 
mediate, singly or jointly, between the belligerents 
in the Far East, and another asking the United 
States to convene a conference of nations similar to 
that which met at the Czar’s invitation at The 
Hague. 
* aK * 

The British mission to Thibet has accomplished its 
work, so far as the completion of a treaty to secure 
favorable trade conditions between Thibet and India 
is concerned. The treaty also binds 'Thibet not to 
enter into political relations with any other govern- 
ment. There is no annexation, and no interference 
with the internal affairs of the country. The con- 
tinuance of the suzerainty of China is provided for. 
It does not appear that the establishment of a 
British Resident at Lassa is contemplated and in the 
absence of such an official, it is not clear how the 
arrangement is to get itself enforced. But a Resi- 
dent would not be safe without a considerable armed 
force, and the maintenance of such a force would 
oceasion grave difficulties. The treaty was signed in 
season to admit of the expedition extricating itself 
before winter. The Dalai-Lama was not present at 
the ceremony, having taken flight into Mongolia. 
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lons of perfect fruit each; peaches three inches in 
diameter and luscious as the apples of Hesperides; 
and grapes, single bunches of which will sometimes 
weigh eight pounds. The tender varieties of foreign 
grapes grow in as great perfection in some of the 
mountain-shielded valleys of Idaho. as on the ter- 
races by the Rhine, or in the gardens of Smyrna. 
Apricots, at points along the Salmon river, are fre- 
quently in bloom in the early February. 

Fruit culture in Tdaho is at present only in its be- 
ginnings, end vet there are already 45,000 acres of 
orchards, with 5,500,000 trees. During 1902, the 
fruit shipments from the state were 1,770 carloads, 
of which 142 were of evaporated prunes. 

Washington is peculiarly rich in fruit valleys— 
such as the Yakima, Wenatchee, and Walla Walla. 
The copious rivers of these sections make irrigation 
of the orchards easily possible. And experiments 
have proved that an irrigated orchard has a decided 
advantage over one dependent upon rainfall. 

In the south-central and southeastern counties of 
Washington, much of which twenty years ago was 
a sage brush desert, there are now some of the most 
prolific orchards of peaches, cherries, apricots, an‘ 
apples; 2s wel] as extensive vineyards. The basaltic 
sand and volcanic dust, when irrigated, seems to 
meke the richest fruit ground. As the valleys have 
almost continuoiis sunshine, and freedom from 
frosts, thev are ideal for fruit growing. 

A buneh of grapes from a Snake river fruit farm 
in Washington captured the first prize at the Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago. 

The Blalock orchard at Walla Walla, 480 acres in 
exient, and with 10,000 fruit-bearing trees, is the 
Jargest orcharG in the state. There are several fruit- 
dryers, warehouses. and a railway station on the 
estate. Walla Walla received the first prize for 
apples at the last Paris exposition, in competition 
with the orchards of the world. 

Beside the irrigating ditches in the Wenatchee 
valley, there are innumerable orchards, producing 
the finest grades of peaches, apricots, nectarines, and 
apples. ‘Two and a half acres of seven-year-old 
apple-irees in the Yakima valley vielded 2,500 boxes 
of fruit that bronght #1 a hox. Ten acres of Italian 
prunes yielded 10,000 crates, that netted the owner 
$4,500. 

Two raillion fruit trees, of various kinds, were set 
out in Washington in 1902; and the production of 
fruit for the entire state the same year amounted te 
4,125,000 ores. worth $6,000,000. Owing to its 
excellent railway connections, Washington has the 
finest advantage in placing her fruits, in prime con- 
dition because of refrigerator cars, in such centres 
as Helena, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Winnipeg. 

Oregon has several excellent fruit belts, such as 
the Willamette, the Rogue river, and Hood river val- 
leys. Such large and fruitful vineyards flourish on 
the sun-bathed hill-slopes, that the grape has been 
selected as the state flower of Oregon. Three thou- 
gand gallons of wine have been made from three and 
one-half acres of grapes. 

Oregon «pples—such as Newtown, Pippins, Floras, 
and Winter Bananas—are in large demand. An 
eight-acre orchard of pippins at Ashland yielded 
5,000 boxes, and brought the fruit-grower $1.50 per 
box. The Waldorf-Astoria of New York is a large 
purchaser of Oregon apples. Large consignments 
are sent to London, Eng.. where they command the 
highest price. 

Cherries are grown in great abundance, and are 
sent to all parte of this country, there being a large 
demand for them. One fruit-grower in the Hood 
river vallev gathered 26.000 pounds of cherries from 
a single acre, which netted him $1,950. 


About 90,000 boxes of peaches are shipped from 
Astoria in an ordinary vear Orchards, in good 
hearing, will yield from 500 to 400 boxes of peache 
to the acre. 

But the Oregon prune is the most desirable fruit 
crop, as there is a large call for it in both American 


aud) European markets, The Italian prune is the 


4 


favorite. though the Hungarian and Silver prune is 


extensively raised.‘ The Italian prune is of large 
size, and contains a sub-acid that is particularly 
agreeable. An acre of prune orchard, when well 
cultivated, will yield about eight tons of fruit. From 
a €5-aere orchard of Italian prunes, 14,000 pounds 
per acre have been picked, an average of seven tons 
per acre for sixty-five acres. The beautiful Willam- 
ette valley is largely given up to the cultivation of 
this fruit. 

At the Pan-American Exposition, the “Wilder 
Medal.” offered by the American Pomological So- 
ciety for the collection of most perfect fruits, went 
to Oregon. 

For 1903, Oregon’s fruit crop netted $2,500,000, 
as follows: Prunes, $900,000; apples, $640,000; pears, 
$148,000; peaches, $75,000; grapes, $50,000; 
cherries, $35,000; and other fruits, $652,000. 

Only one-tenth of the lands suitable for fruit 
raising in the entire Oregon country is as yet set 
out. The opportunities for fruit culture in that 
great northwest corner of our national domain, when 
judged by what has been already accomplished, are 
practically unlimited. 


NATURE STUDIES. 
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America. Its yellow flowers and light green foliage are 
a welcome addition to nature’s summer decorations, 
while the nectar that it holds in the spur below the 
hlossom is eagerly sought by bumble-bees. These busy 


_little creatures have long since learned the secret of 


cepening the door that is so fast closed to most other in- 
sccts. The worker bumble-bees are the only sort abun- 
dant late in summer, and the size of these blossonis is 
perfectly adapted to their visits. If you open the flow- 
ers you can see how the bees are dusted with poilen. 

This plant spreads by means of short rootstocks, 
which run out in all directions, and take complete pos- 
session of the soil. 

The rich aromatic smell of the tansy is familiar to 
every one whe has wandered along country lanes in 
summer. Starting, perhaps, from an old garden where 
it was planted carly in our colonial history, the species 
has found its way in waste places in fields and along 
roadsides. The small, yellow flowors are so massed in 
reads as to become decidedly conspicuous. This leads to 
the visits of many short-tongued insects, although to 
most people there is little temptation to gather thes» 
blossoms for close inspection by eye or nostril. Fortu- 
nately children no longer have reason to hate the sighi 
cf the plant as they did in former times when tansy 
tea was used as a medicine. 

I presume the plebeian mullein is not often considered 
a beautiful plant, yet there is a certain decorative value 
to it that we should miss did we not find it here and 
‘here in pasture and field. The great woolly leaves 
with their velvety surfaces and rounded margins seem 
to belong to the irregular surface of the stem, while the 
long head of inconspicuous blossoms and ripening fruits 
also carry cut the idea of a plant that asks only to be 
let alone, except by the flying insects that come to pollin- 
ate if. It is not a plant that we gather to bring in- 
doors as we do the goldenrods, but it nevertheless 
ao-rves a purpore in adorning the landscape. 

There is generally no need to search far for the white 
umbrellas of the wild carrot. In the older settled re- 
sions it prohably occurs along the nearest roadside, if it 
does not overrun the fields and pastures. Yet it is a 
decidedly decorative plant with its fluted columns for 
gtems, its slender incised leaves, and its masses of tiny 
flowers arranged in spreading heads that attract a great 
variety of flies and other insects for the purpose of pollin- 
ation. It can be used in-doors to good advantage in tall 
Japanege vases colored in monotones, 

The yarrow is another plant that seems to follow 
civilized man wherever he may go. As it grows by our 
waysides it seems to have comparatively little interest 
for us, but it is nevertheless associated with human his- 
tory to a remarkable extent. In former times it was 
largely used as a medicine. 





N. L. B.. Connecticut: I have just been reading 
vour editerial on spelling (Journal of September 8). 
| am delighted with it and wish it could be placed in 
ithe baie of every eritic of the schools, and also 
every lover of a sane education. You have mei 
the critic squarely. and unless he is utterly unreason- 
able he must acknowledge the “corn.” 1 want to 


1 


congratulate you on delivering such a knock-down 


blow, 
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THE PRESIDENTS IN RHYME. 
First, the great Washington appears, 
And Adams serves for four brief years. 
The House clects, then, Jefferson, 

And Lonisiana’s grandly won. 

Madison’s is the next great name, 

A war drazs through, with checkered fame. 
Then James Monroe assumes the Chair, 
His famous Doctrine io declare. 

A second Adams next is chief, 

(Thanks to the House). His term is brief. 
The next is Jackson, who declares 

We are a Nation, and who dares 
Nullification’s host to fight. 

Van Buren next, and panic’s blight, 

Then comes the hero of Tippecanoe, 
Brave Harrison,—and Tyler, too. 

Death claims our Chief; and Texas, far, 
To grace our banner, adds her star 

Polk takes the helm. The Mexican war 
Brings us a vast Pacific shore, 

Oregon rounds our vast domain. 

Ther Taylor and Fillmore! Once again 
Comes the Death angel! Fillmore tries 
To heal our quarrels with compromise. 
Pierce brings hope of a better day, 

But Kansas-Nebraska is in the way. 
Buchanan essays to calm the strife, 

But secession aims at the Nation’s life. 
Abraham Lincoln guides our ship 

Through seas of blood, on its fearful trip, 
But falls a martyr, when war is done, 

And the land is saved, and the victory won 
Johnson fills out the lingering years, 


And Grant, the hero of war, appears. 
Then Hayes by the narrowest margin wins, 
And a newer national life begins. 

Garfield and Arthur come next in view, 

3ut the first is slain ere the year is through. 
Cleveland is next, then Harrison, 

Then Cleveland again is the favored one. 
McKinley carries our banner far 

O’er distant seas, in the Spanish war, 

But talls a victim of murderous hate, 

And Roosevelt takes the Chair of State. 
Such is the Presidential line 

From the days of 1789. 


—Hubert M. Skinner. 
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~ GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


A croup of river coal barges, fastened to one propell- 
ing Steamer, new carries 725,000 bushels of coal, or as 
much as twenty-five trains of forty cars each, six miles 
long! 

The plan is to have vast dan:ming enterprises in irri- 
gating the Pacific northwest. One dam projected is to 
be more than 200 feet high. Who can estimate the in- 
justrial power, not to mention the agricultural advan- 
tage! 

OREGON. 

Every twenty-four hours 1,000,000 feet of lumber are 
sawn in Portland, Oregon. The state pavilion is of 
wood, therefore, and is a reproduction of Fort Clatsop, 
the log blockhouse occupied by -Lewis and Clark on 
their famons Northwest expedition in 1805. The logs 
are Oregon pine. The flags of nearly ajl the great 
nations of the world fly from poles made of Oregon fir. 
One is on the Kaiser’s yacht. Every year Oregon grows 
85,000 bales of hops and 20,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
The value of the dairy product last year was 4,595,000. 
With more than 690,000 Angora goats, Oregon produces 
more than 460,000 pounds of mohair every year. 


PRODUCTS OF THE CORN PLANT. 


Among the produets of the corn plant are oils. paper, 
pith (that is used in battleships to stop shot-holes below 
the water-Jine), whiskey, three kinds of sugar, and two 
each of syrup and molasses; many food elements, differ- 
ent kinds of cellulose, vicose, pyroxylene, and amyloid; 
many products useful in the arts—celluloid, collod’on, 
sizing, varnishes, films, filaments for incandescent 
lights, artificial silk, guncotton, smokeless powder, and 
fine charcoal; many varieties of starch and of glucose; 
ceveral kinds of gum, grape-sugar, corn-ribber (used 
for buffers on railway cars), corn-ocilcake, and meal, 
malt, beer, wines, alecboho], and fusel-oil, even shuck- 
mats and shuck-mattresses. How many products of 
corn there are nobody knows, for new products are 
evolved every year. 

SOME ODD NESTS. 


One of the features of the Bahama Islands is the large 
number cf famingoes that live and breed there. They 
are yery large birds, and when seen in flocks on the wing 
are very graceful and beautiful. Their nests are great 
cones of mud built by their beaks on the low, tide- 
washed marsh lands,and raised from one to two feet above 
high-water mark. The cones are hollowed out at the 
top for the one egg, which is all the flamingo Jays dur- 
ing the breeding season. Some of these mud-cones ars 
now on their way to the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, for its museum. It was a difficult matter 
to remove therm, for the dried mud is very brittle, and 
some of the nests weigh fully a hundred pounds. But 
by zreat care in handling and in boxing them, several 
perfect cones have heen secured and shipped. They will 
certainly be quite a curiosity, and a valuable addition 
to the collection in the Smithsonian. Specimens of the 
birds and their eggs have also been forwarded to make 
the exhibit complete. 


COTTON IN A HUNDRED FORMS. 


There is a Louisiana var‘e'y of cotton with a staple—- 
or fibr>—as long as the famous sea-island cotton. Bvt 
it clings clorely to the seed. Well, there is a new kind of 
cotton-gin which takes it off more neatly than the old 
kind of gin. Some lint stichs to any seed, but there is 
in ingenious Louisiana man who gives the seed a 
chemical bath, which leaves it unharmed, but saves the 
lint—a hundred pounds from an acre. It is baled with 
‘ord made from the bark of the cotton-shrub. Space in 
freight-cars and on shipboard is valuable, so a machine 
presses the cotton into a cylindrical bale one-fourth as 
large as the bunchy, rectangular bale was, and as hard 
as a board. 

Once the cotton-seed and the ‘stalks thrown 
away, but now paper is made from cotton-stalks. Cot- 
fon-seed oil and soaps, and cakes for hogs and cattle are 


were 


important cotton products. 

The Southern planters have begun to imitate the corn 
“rowers in planting selected seed to improve their crops 

the long staple cotton of Louisiana shows what can be 
lone. But there has been no agricultural advance made 
in recent years more notable than the utilization of the 
Olfen-stalk and the manifold transformations of the 
formerly despised cotton-seed. Just after the war it was 
‘common practice to move a ginnery when the dis- 
rarded cotton-seed had so piled up about it as to be un- 
‘omfortably in the way. Now, not only in Georgia, but 
in Mississippi end the other Southern states, there is a 
follon-seed-oil mill at every cross-roads, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE ART-LITERATURE READERS. A primer. 
By Evlalie Osgood Grover. Chicago: Atkinson, 


Mentzer & Grover. Cloth. Illustrated (beautifully). 
112 pp. Price, 3C cents, 

Despite all the primers that have been made there was 
room for one more. In the range of nature primers, 
literature primers, art primers, there was left a place to 
be filled with a book that was not brilliant in illustra- 
tion for the sake of brilliancy, that did not try to do a 
little of everything in an attempt to catch everybody in 
something, that was not made on the catchy basis. Miss 
Grover, the maker of other primers—good ones as many 
another has been good—has done well to make a primer 
that is beautiful in every phase from the neutral art 
cover and ‘hock plate—a feature well worth while—on 
through type anc masterpieces reproduced by the duo- 
type process, 

Never before has a primer class had forty-three of the 
world’s masterpieces for children represented in one 
school book; never before has any school book had so 
many of the masterpieces reproduced by this artistic 
process. 

The page is in a type adapted to the eyes of little peo- 
ple who for the first timg take the printed page seri- 
ously. The sentences are rarely of more than a line, 
and never\is 1 page choppy and unnatural. Every page 
has a new interest, is always promoting the child’s prog- 
ress in thought and knowledge, and yet is never crowd- 
ing new words unduly. With 7,000 printed words in the 
book there are less than 300 different words, so the child 
is reading cach word with a different setting something 
like twenty times and more. 

There is no first-class school in the country that has 
not a place for this book in the primer class. 

OUR BIRDS AND THEIR NESTLINGS. By Margaret 
Coulson Walker. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Rook Company. Cloth. Illustrated in 
color vnd in black and white. 208 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
This is in every way a charming book. It is focused 

just right. There is not too much of it for the school, 

and there is enough of it to meet all ordinary require- 
ments. The facts are briefly and clearly stated in the 
appendix; the descriptions are delightfully given in the 
text, the illustrations are true to life and as beautiful 
as works of art, while the sentimental phases are pre- 
sented by forty-seven poetic selections from thirty-three 
different well-knowr authors, among whom are: Shake- 
speare, Scott. Wordsworth, Browning, Lonefe!low, 

Lowell, Edwin Arnold, Bryant, Emerson, #olmes, 

Whittier, Celia Thaxter, Phoebe Cary, Jean Ingelow, 

Nlizabeth Stuart Phelps, Margaret B. Sangster, Frank 

Dempster Sherman, James Whitcomb Riley, Mary Mapes 

Dodge, Edith M. Thomas, Clinton Scoliard, Henry Van 

Dyke, and Ernest Seton Thompson. 

There are fourteen exquisite full-page colored bir 
pictures, and fifty-eight reproductions of photographs 
taken by twenty-six different artists, lovers of birds. In 
short the book is the skilful work of a master in the art. 
who has been assisted by twenty-six art’sts, and who 
has drawn upon the literary enthusiasm or mastery of 
a third of a hundred poets. It is a book to be placed in 
the hands of teacher and pupils with the utmost 
confidence in its reliahility as well as in its entertaining 
features. 


IBSERVATION TEACHERS AND THEIR WORK. By 
S. R. Shear, Kingston, N. Y. Faper. Poughkeepsie. 
N. ¥.: A. H. Osborn & Co. 

It would he difficult to find so much that is worth say- 
‘ng so well said, with nothing that is not worth saying 
in the same compass, as in “Observations,” by S. R. 
Shear. There are three hundred pertinent and pointed 
questions for the guidance of a superintendent in the 
study of teachers and pupils, school buildings and their 
aquipment, followed by three hundred suggestions to 
superintendent and teachers regarding their work and 
its conditions. Flere is a sample of 108 questions about 
the teacher. — 

Does she appeal to the highest irapulses of the chil- 


dren? Has she the mastery over herself in word and 
deed? Does she develop self-control on the part of the 
pupils? Is she just in dealing with defences? Is she 


sympathetic? Has she confidence in her pupils and has 
she their confidence? Is she firm? Is she polite even 
when administering reproof or punishment? Does she 
consider the motive which actuated a pupil to commit an 
offence? tas she tact? Does she reprove publicly or 
does she administer reproof quietlv and kindly in 
vrivate? TDoes the discipline extend to the playground, 
and does the deportment of the pupils, while going to 
and returning from school, indicate: abiding infinence? 
Does she scclad? Does she find fault? Does she discrim- 
inate between petty and serious offences? Does she 
encourage and deve'op truth? Does she discourage 
tattling? Does she insist upon order simply for her 
own convenience? Does she incite to prompt, vigorous, 
and continmed action? Are they attentive in all thei~ 
work? Is the discipline uniform from day to day, or 
does she overlook faults one day that she would correct 
on another occasion? Does she consider the formation 
of character the fundamental idea of all discipline? 

A HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. By L. S. Shim- 
mell, Ph.D. Harrisburg: R. L. Mvers &-Co. Cloth. 
348 pp. With biographical sketches and appendix. 
The history of the Keystone state is intensely inter- 

esting and of the utmost importance, and the peo- 

ple of no state are more genuinely proud of their inheri- 
tance than those to whom the memory of William Penn 
makes him little less than a deity; and what wonder 
when one sees the way in which his virtues stand out 
when one considers his public papers, his relation to the 
settlers in the province or to the Indian neighbors. 

There are three other appeals to the pride of these peo- 

vles—Quakers, Pennsylvania Dutch, and Scotch-Irish. 


This pride of parentage is not easily understood by 
other Americans until they study the history. It is well 
that Dr. Shimmell has provided an opportunity to teach 
in the schools the significance of the inheritance of the 
Quaker, Dutch, and Scotch-Irish peoples. 


MORATIN’S EL SI DE LAS NINAS. Edited by J. 
Geddes, Jr., Ph. D., and F. M. Josselyn, Jr., professors 
of Romance languages in Boston University. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 125 
pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is the latest addition to the constantly growing 
series of Spanish texts published by the above company. 
In this volume the choice is made of one of Moratin’s 
most popular dramas, in which the results of a conven- 
tional and misguided education are exposed. The situa- 
tions in the play are humorous and cleverly devised, and 
the characters ably portrayed. The editors give an ac- 
count of Moratin’s life and works in an extended intro- 
duction. Notes explain all allusions and idiomatic ex- 
pressions, and a complete vocabulary is added. 


STORIES OF LITTLE ANIMALS. By Lenore Eliza- 
beth Mulets. Illustrated by Sophie Schneider. Bos- 
ton: L. @. Page & Co. Cloth. 279 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This is one of the six volumes by the same author in 

the series of “Phyllis’ Field Friends,” and is illustrated 
with six full-page plates from drawings. It is intended 
for the instruction and amusing of children about the 
common small animals which are more or less familiar 
to all. The hare, rabbit, fox, porcupine, mouse, rat, and 
woodchuck are ameng the animals deseribed. The 
whole is written in a pleasant, conversational style, cal- 
culated to interest and attract young children. 


UND@R THE PLANTAIN LEAF: A DAY WITH 


THREE INSECTS. By Clara J. Denton. Chicago: 
A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
25 cents. 


Miss Denton has succeeded admirably in personifying 
the ant, the wasp, and the honey bee. The boy gets a 
few wholesome and needed lessons from the point of view 
of the ant. The facts about the insects are reliable, are 
well worked out, and equally well worked into the 
story, which is written in a style to catch the attention 
of children and to hold it. 


oe 


OUR BODIES AND HOW WE LIVE. By Pr. Albert 
F. Blaisdell. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
352 pp. Price, 65 cents; postage, 10 cents. 

Few authors of school books are so well equipped as 
is Dr. Blaisdell. Thoroughly edueated, a notable suc- 
cess as a teacher, professionally trained for the practice 
of medicine, a popular writer for periodicals, a success- 
ful practitioner, he was one of the first and most suc- 
cessful authors to take advantage of the grand move- 
ment for introducing phvsiclogy into schools for the 
physical and moral conservation of human energy. 
Probably no physiologies have had more extended use 
in the past twentv years. In this revision Dr. Blaisdell 
has introduced every latest scientific fact in physiology 
and hygiene, has availed himself of every latest sug- 
gestion in method and device, in a word he has done ar- 
tistic work as a scientist and pedagogical master. 


TOPICAT, TISCUSSION OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
A teachers’ manual and course of study. By Wil- 
liam C. Donb. Cloth. 286 pp. Price, $1.10, net. 

PUPILS’ OUTLINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Paper. 
By same authcr. 92 pp. Price, 25 cents, net. 

San Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Company 

These two books are quite revolutionary in their peda- 
gogical conception. The pupils’ book is an inexpensive, 
suggestive, closely graded series of topics and questions 
for the pupils’ use in grades five, six, seven, and eight, 
while the teachers’ manual answers every question and 
interprets every suggstion of the pupils’ book. It is so 
revolutionary in the ways and means of teaching his‘ory 
and civics that one must examine the hooks for himself 
and form his own conclusion as to the feasibility of 
using them. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ASTRONOMY. Fy 
Goodwin D. Swezey, professor of astronomy in Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth. 132 op.. with diagrams. Price, $1.00. 

This book docs not aspire to be so much a text-book 
in astronomy ag a laboratory manual for beginners. lt 
is rather to aid students of this science to cultivate the 
habit of observing the heavens, by showing them how 
to do so, the pleasure and reward there is in it, and the 
instruments they will require to make their observations 
of permanent valne to them. He tries to relieve the 
study of iis mere formidable and sometimes discourag- 
ing features, and seeks to awaken a ‘simple but capti- 
vating interest in the heavenly bodies. The astronomi- 
cal diagrams are carefully drawn, and are a great ad- 
sition to the value of the volume. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘*A History of Education.” By Edwin Grant Dexter. Price, $2.00. 
——‘‘An Abridged Historv of Greek Literature.”’ By Alfred and 
Maurice Croiset. Price, $2.50.——“ Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 
Edited by R. H. Bowles. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Evangeline.” By H. W. Longfellow. With notes. By P. H. 
Pearson. Price, 25 cents. Topeka, Kansas: Crane & Co. 

*“*Pitman’s Commercial Speller.” Price, 35 cents. New York: 
Isaac Pitman’s Sons. 

‘* Elementary Woodworking.” 
cents.——“ Some Successful Americans.” 
Price, 55 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

* Santa Claus’ Wonderful Candy Circus.” By Olive Aye and A. T. 
Williamson. Price, 50 cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

*** Sequil’ tothe Real Diary of a Real Boy.” By Henry A. Shute, 
Roston: The Everett Press, 


By Edwin W. Foster. Price, 75 
By Sherman Wiiliams. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 





later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


many favoring conditions. 


now they have an elegant 
school building. 


teaching force of the city. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Cctober 19, 20 and 21: New York 


"Syracuse. 
ville, president. 


October 20-21: Rhode Island Institute of 


Instruction, Providence. 

Uctober 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October 21: Franklin County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Greenfield. 
President, I’. P. Davison, Turners Falls. 

October 21, 22: New England High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. F. E. Lakey, Providence, 
R. I., president. 

October 28: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester; W. 
Scott Ward, Athol, president. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

November 25: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

November 25: Massachusetts Council of 
Education, Boston. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 

Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

December 27-28-29, 1904: New Jersey 


State Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 
President, W. Collom Cook, Mount 
Holly. Secretary, Lewis W. Wooley, 
Trenton. 

Christmas week: Washington State 


Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane, 

December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. Milwaukee. ; 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

EXETER. Phillips Exeter Academy 
began its 122d year September 14. The en- 
tering class is the largest in the history 
of the institution. 

PLYMOUTH. The eleventh annual 
summer institute at the state normal 
school was the largest and best in the 
history of the _ state. More than 150 
teachers were in attendance for the full 
time. 


VERMONT. 


SAXTONS RIVER. Dr. Edward Ellery, 
principal of Saxtons River Academy for 
several years past, has been elected to 
the chair of chemistry in Union College, 
Schenectady. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Superintendent George H. 
Conley in accepting the superintendency 
said: —“In response to the communication 
of your secretary, informing me that, on 
July 12, 1904, I was elected superintendent 
of the public schools of Boston by your 
honorable board, I beg to say that I ap- 
preciate the honor which you have be- 
stowed upon me, and accept the position 
with a deep sense of the responsibilities 
assumed by one who undertakes to admin- 
ister this important trust. 

“It is not enough to maintain the high 
standards of the past; the schools musi 
be made educational instruments of ever- 
increasing efficiency. The liberal contri- 
butions made by the people of this city for 
the education of youth entitle them to the 
very best schools which earnest thought 
and conscientious effort can produce. It 
will be my endeavor to promote every 
measure calculated to secure substantial 
educational progress, confidently relying 
upon the support of this board and the co- 
operation of the teachers. I thank you 
for the opportunity for higher service 
which you have given me.” 

Music Director James M. McLaughlin 
gets a salary increase of $600, making it 
$5,600. 

NORTHAMPTON. Schuyler F. Herron 
of Herkimer, N. Y., enters upon the work 
which J. H. Carfrey, superintendent. laid 
down in June to enter upon Mfe insurance 
for a New York company with head- 
quarters in Springfield. 

CHELSEA. Superintendent BR. C. 


State 


Council of School Superintendents at 
Elmer S. Redman, Hornells- 


year. 


teacher in the commercial 


to the City Hall school. 


and Miss Ada Brown appointed to her 
place. 
SPRINGFIELD. Wilbur F. Gordy 


takes up the work of Dr. Thomas M. Bal- 
He has given the 


liet as superintendent. 
summer to a close study of the school sys- 


tem,-so that he takes up the details of the 


work like a veteran. 


PITTSFIELD. Dr. Eugene 
gone to Glenridge. N. J., as superinten- 
dent and Charles A. Byram succeeds him. 
Mr. Byram has been principal of the Pitts- 
field school long before Dr. Bouton came 
as superintendent. 


NEWTON. Superintendent Frank E, 
Spaulding enters upon his duties under 
exceptionally favorable conditions. The 
changes in the schools, while unusual in 
number, are such as to give a new super- 
intendent many men who will enter the 
work under a new regime. 

In the high school the history teacher 
will be Arthur L. Goodrick, a former 
principal ef Salem and Utica schools. 
Mr. Goodrick is a man of unusual ability, 
and Newton is eminently fortunate in 
securing him. The commercial depart- 
ment will have a male teacher at its head- 
for the first time in the person of May- 
nard Maxim of Holyoke. In Newton- 
ville Frank F. Carr of Dover, N. H., will 
succeed Frank W. Chase as headmaster 
of the Horace Mann school. In the Pet- 
tee school at West Newton Louis J. West 
will begin his first term as master. Ed- 
gar M. Copeland of Brockton will succeed 
William C. Hobbs as master of the 
Mason, Rice, and Thompsonville schools 
at Newton Centre, Mr. Hotbs going to 


Norwood to become superintendent of 
schools. 

CONNECTICUT. 
DANBURY. Gilman I. Fisher, super- 


intendent of Great Barrington and Lenox, 
Mass., and formerly of Rhode Island and 
Michigan, has been elected superinten- 
dent of this town. Much is expected 
from his experience and scholarly atiain- 
ments. 

STONINGTON. The public schools 
opened Monday, September12. Charles T. 
Peton, Brown, ’85, is again in charge as 
principal. 

WESTFIELD. Miss Julia Williams 
has been appointed first assistant in the 
Biltmore Parish school, which Mr. Van- 
derbilt has erected and maintains near 
Asheville, N. C. 

WALLINGFORD. Miss Blanche Har- 
rison, supervisor of drawing, has been 
granted leave of absence for one year on 
account of ill health. 

RIDGEFIELD. The teachers appointed 
for the year are: Harry D. Benedict, 
principal; Miss Margaret L. Griffin, Dan- 
bury, intermediate; Miss Josephine S. 
Nicholas, primary, Center school; J. 
Vincent Regan, Miss Helena B. Regan, 
Titicus; Miss Anna F. White, West Lane; 
Miss Grace White, Flat Rock; Miss Anna 
T. MeCune of Danbury, West Mountain; 


Miss Elizabeth A. Ryan of Danbury, 
Branchville; Miss Florence M. Hoyt, 
Farmington. 

MERIDEN. Superintendent of Schools 


A. R. Mather has engaged Miss Catherine 
Reecher of New Haven, teacher of Ger- 
man, Finglish literature. and history, to 
succeed Miss Grace Hurley, resigned. 
Miss Beecher has taught in New Haven 
for two years. She is a graduate of 
Smith College. 

Miss Hurley goes to Bridgeport to 
teach. Another new teacher at the local 
high school is Miss Caroline Wilbur, who 
has charge of the commercial department. 
She is a graduate of Boston University, 
and has had several years’ experience. 

HARTFORD. Mies Babette Weider is 
the only new teacher to be engaged at the 
Brown school for the fall term. 

ESSEX. Miss Addie Brockway of this 
town, who graduated from the state nor- 
mal school at New Britain in June, is 
teaching in Torrington. 


Gregory enters upon the new year with 
They had a 
fine new grammar school last year, and 
new high 


Several changes have been made in the 
Charles H. 
Hilman has been chosen military instruc- 
tor at the high school for the ensuing 
Miss Pertha Ballantine will go to 
the high school in place of Miss Cornelia 
H. Stone, resigned. Miss 4.ana H. Brad- 
ford replaces Miss Tululah M. Maine, as 
department, 
Miss Maine going to New Jersey, where 
she has a position in a private school. 
Miss Susan S. Ranney has been appointed 
Miss Grace W. 
Foster’s resignation has been accepted, 


Bouton, 
superintendent here for many years, has 


tober 21-22:-— 
Friday evening—President’s 


perinterdent of schools, 


New Haven Register. 

Saturday—Business 
topics: 
personality?” Carlos B. Ellis, Springfield; 


mecting; 


“Argument for a strict requirement and 
high standard for passing in public school 


commercial work,” S. E. Colton, Lowell. 
Special topics—Bookkeeping: 
ment in favor of inter-communication. 


Bookkeeping practice in New WPngland 


high schools, with suggested plans,” E. E. 
Gaylord, Beverly; negative argument, G. 
W. Williams, Melrose, 


Stenography: “The value of shorthand 
in the high school,’ Emma E. Tracher, 
Springfield. 

Commercial Law: “Its contents, how 


taught, and relations to the community,” 
A. F. Swift, Providence. 

Commercial Arithmetic: (Topic to be 
announced), J. H. Moore, Charlestown. 

A courteous and cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all to attend. 

NEW HAVEN. Superintendent F. H. 
Beebe has figured out that the total num- 
ber of pupils in the public schools at pres- 
ent is 18,069, an increase of 285 over last 
year. 

The state normal school has opaned 
with an entering class of 118 pupils, one 
of the largest since the school was estab- 
lished. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. Nearly 580,000 children, 
an increase of 45,000 over last September, 
registered at the opening of the public, 
high, and elementary schools September 
i2. More than 100,000 of these pupils 
were placed on half-time because of lack 
of room in the schools. 

SYRACUSE. Superintendent A. B. 
Blodgett has spent the summer in Eu- 
rope, getting prolonged rest and recrea- 
tion. 

ROCKPORT. Miss Ermina Tucker, a 
graduate of Cherlin College, ’04, for the 
coming year will be the teacher of physi- 
cal training at the State Normal school. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 


KIRKSVILLE. The normal school 
here issued as its June Bulletin one of the 
most complete and attractive normal] 
school documents we have seen. Presi- 
dent John R. Kirk is making a great 
record. The buildings are commodious 
and modern. The enrollment for the 
year has 958 different individual profes- 
sional students besides the practice 
school pupils. Of these more than 40() 
are men. If this is not the largest per- 
centage of men in any normal school in 
the United States, we are mistaken. The 
societies and plans generally are on 
the basis of college life. 

JEFFERSON CITY. Lincoln Institute 
opened op September 6 with the largest 
enrollment in its history. The enroll- 
ment last vear was 400. President B. F. 
Allen hopes to make it 500 this year. 
When one thinks that there are about 
170,060 Negroes in the state, it is easily 
seen that the school is well patronized. 
The teaching force numbers twenty. 

In recognition of his services as presi- 
dent of Lincoln Institute, Wilberforce 
University, Ohio, conferred the degree 
LL, D. on President B. F. Allen, at its re- 
cent commencement in June. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 


FORT WORTH. In 1882 the city had 
but 909 pupils and twenty-one teachers to 
5,570 pupils and 116 teachers in 1904, 





PACIFIC STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


STOCKTON. The high school, which 
is one of the best in the country with 
most beautiful grounds, was dedicated 
September 12. 

MONTANA. 


BUTTE. Superintendent 
on behalf of the school 


R. G. Young 
board issues an 


NEW HAVEN. Program of the second 
annual meeting of the New Pngiland High 
School Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
te be held in Hillhouse high school, New 
Haven, Friday evening and Saturday, Oc- 


address, 
Frank &. Lakey: address, President Had- 
ley, Yale College: address, “The Business 
Spirit in School Work,” F, H. Beedle, su- 
New Haven, 
Conn.; address, John Day Jackson, editor 


general 
“How can we train a student's 


“Aregu- 


“Illustrated Sonvenir” of thea 


tics of early Montana life. 


est. 





OANDIDATES FOR STA TE SUPERIN. 


TENDENTS. 


ARKANSAS. 


Candidate for state 


present incumbent. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Candidates for state superintendent: 
Democratic. Miss Emily Mead, Wheeler: 
Prohibition, William G. Jolley, Waubay: 
Republican, G. W. Nash, Canton; Social- 
ist, Mr. Ferry, ‘Vermilion, present incum- 
bent. 

KANSAS. 
for state superintendent: 
Democratic-Populist, W. R. Howard, 
Leavenworth county; Prohibition, H. J. 
Harnley, McPherson county; Republican, 
I. L.. Dayhoff, Reno county. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Candidate for state superintendent: 
Democratic, O. B. Martin, Columbia, pres- 
ent incumbent and no opposition. 


WASHINGTON. 


Candidates for state superintendent. 
Democratic, Dr. W. Girard, Seattle; Re- 
publican, R. LB. Bryan, Olympia; Prohibi- 
tion, Mr. Gellerman, Tacoma; Social-Dem- 
ocratic, Miss Frances Sylvester, Thurston 
county: Social-Labor, J. J. Woods, North 
Yakima. 


Candidates 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Candidates for state superintendent: 
Democratic, J. Y. Joyner, Raieigh; Re- 
publican, C. P. Frazier, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford county. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Candidates for state superintendent: 
Democratic, M. C. Helmick, St. Marys, 
Prohibition, Wayland F. Revnolds, Flem- 


ington: Republican, Thomas C. Miller, 
Charleston. 

MICHIGAN. 
Candidates for state superintendent: 


Democratic, John E. Mealley, Plymouth, 
superintendent of schools; - Republican, 
Patrick Henry Kelley, Detroit. 


INDIANA. 

Candidates for state superintendent: 
Democratic, Levi H. Scott, New Albany, 
present county superintendent of Floyd 
county; Republican, Fassett A. Cotton, 
Indianapolis, present incumbent. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Candidates for state superintendent: 
Democratic, C. C. Schmidt, Jamestown; 
Republican, W. L. Stockwell, Bismarck, 
present inec:mbent. 
SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 





Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 





jun30-tf 
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Have you tried G. Franklin King's 
“Vertical” pens? If not, it would be 
wel: to send for a sample or for a trial 
order, as per his advertisement on 


another page. 








Office of the State Board of Education, 
State House, Bostor, 
September 10, 1904. 


EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


A public examination of persona wishing to ob- 
tai: the certificate of approval of the State Board 
of Education tor the position of superintendent of 
schools in accordance with Chapter 215, Acts of 
1904, will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, 


and in the Hign School building; Pittsfield, Mass., 


on Friday, October 7, at 9.30 A. M. 

Candidates must bring to the examination a cer- 
tificate of moral character, and testimonials of 
scholarship and of exrerience in teaching or su- 
lia They will be examined in the school 
aws of Masrachusetts and in the principles of 
echool management and school supervision 

Persons intending to t:ke this examination 


should notify the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion as soon as possible. 


Superintendents of schools now in service in 
Massachusetts wishing the certificate of approval 


should apply to the Secretary, but need not present 
themselves for this examination, 


GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary 





Ublic 
schools of the city. It is the best of the 
kind that has come to our desk, There 
are sixty pictures, several of which aro 
delightful suggestions of the characteris- 
Butte is as 
individual a city as there is in the coun- 
try, and her svhools are of especial inter- 


superintendent: 
Democratic, J. H. Hinemon, Little Rock, 
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WEBSTER'S 


Our Latest 


Publication 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Completing the Webster-Cooley Language Series, 50 cents, net, postpaid 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 








IN A NEW HOME. 


The veteran firm of Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co., for nearly sixty years 
at 209 Bowery, New York City, or, to be 
specific, since 1848, has been compelled 
by the growth of its business and tne 
shifting of conditions to remove to the 
centre of the educational district of the 
city and has had a building erected and_ 
fitted especially for its use on Fourth 
avenue and Thirteenth street. The older 
members of the firm have seen all of the 
tremendous changes on the historic East 
Side, the firm being at its inception in 
the very vortex of commercial New York. 
It has been loth to move, partly 
from old associations and partly 
pecause the great and growing business 
made removal difficult. The firm of 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. is one of 
the largest dealers in New York in fine 
tools, especially for scientific and delicate 
work, and is the largest and most promi- 
nent in the country for the sale of tools 
for manual training schools. They carry 
many imported lines which cannot be 
found elsewhere in this country. Among 
these may be mentioned the carving tools 
of S. J. Addis & Co. of London, acknowl- 
edged the best in use to-day. The firm 
sends out a catalog, No. 1158, to respon- 
sible parties, and solicits correspondence 
with superintendents and others. 


» 
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IRISH LITERATURE. 

The new movement in Irish literature, 
which is a source of pride to every pa- 
triotic Irishman, has at last commanded 
the attention cf the world. 





The lists of names of Irish poets, nov- 
elists, orators, and humorists is not only 
a long and impressive one, and one of 


which any nation might well be proud, 
but if the names of Irishmen be taken 
from the roll of England’s great poets 
and authors, it will make a great differ- 
ence in the importance of English liter- 
ary and historical production. lt is a 
pleasure, therefore, to chronicle the suc- 
cessful consummation ef a work which 
has recognized Irish productions as ¢s- 
sentially Irish. Not only has Charles 
Welsh, the managing editor, patriotically 
demanded that the world give unto Cae- 
sar the things that are Caesar’s, by recog- 
nizing fully the nationality of the great 
minds who trace back to Erin their place 
of birth, but he has intelligently recog- 
nized the new mevement in literature and 
art that is again making Ireland the 
home of saints and scholars, and the seat 
of learning in Europe. 

The broad scope of the work can be 
imagined when it is noted that Irish lit- 
erary production is fully represented, 
from the old Gaelic manuscripts of the 
sixth century to the latest modern pro- 
ductions of W. B. Yeats, Lady Gregory, 
Serman MacManus, Mrs. Catharine 
Tynan Hinckson, James Jeifrey Roche, 
and others, whose names are on the lips 
of all who appreciate the highest, the 
brightest, and the best in literature, and 
that it also includes examples of the work 
of the writers of to-day who are using 
the Gaelic as a medium of literary expres- 
sion. Their work is printed both in 
Gaelic and in English. The title of the 
work is “Irish Literature,” and it will be 
complete in ten handsome volumes of 459 
pages each. The editor-in-chief is the 
Hon. Justin MeCarthy, M. P., with Dr. 
Douglas Hyde, Lady Gregory, Dr. M. F. 
Egan, and J. Jeffrey Roche as associate 
editors. The work is fully illustrated in 
black and white and in color, and will be 
published shortly by John D. Morris & 
Co. of Philadelphia. 





THE AGE OF STEEL. 


The age of wood and absorbent mate- 
rials for school lockers, etc., is passing, 
non-porous metal being not only infinitely 
superior, from a hygienic standpoint, but 
cheaper and safer. They may be washed 
thoroughly with nose and disinfectants, 
and are, if properly cared for, insect- 
Proof. §teel lockers are tighter, hand- 
somer, and in every way better than 
wood. Foremost among the manufac- 





turers of these goods are Merritt & Co. 
of Ridge avenue, Philadelphia, who are 
steadily increasing their business. The 
company has just installed nearly 700 of 
the lockers in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and over 1,100 in the James F. 
Yeatman high school, St. Louis. It is 
preparing 1,500 more for the fine new 
high school in Seattle, Wash., and 250 for 
Brewster Academy, at Wolfboro, N. H. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


BALDWIN’S ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By 
James Baldwin, author of ‘“Baldwin’s 
Readers,” ‘‘Old Greek Stories,” ete. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 
12mo. .288 pp., with illustrations. 
Price, 60 cents. 

The life of Lincoln is here retold in a 
manner both agreeable and comprehen- 
sible to young readers, and Mr. Baldwin 
has been particulary successful in pro- 
ducing a book equally adapted to school 
and home reading, free from wearisome 
details and sectional prejudice. The 
book embraces much of the most impor- 
tant parts of the history of our country 
from the close of the Revolution to the 
end of the Civil war, and considerable 
space is given to Lincoln’s boyhood in 
order to bring out the conditions of pio- 
neer life in the West. The illustrations 
are numerous and attractive. 





LANGUAGE LESSONS. By Principal 
Wilbur Fisk Gordy and Professor Wil- 
-liam Edward Mead. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

In this book the compilers have pro- 
vided a course which, while they do not 
pretend it is a complete remedy for the 
defects in lauguage teaching, will surely 
aid in the more successful teaching of 
English in the elementary schools. They 
have provided in the first book an abun- 
dance of fresh material designed to stimu- 
late the interest and the originality of 
the pupil, selected with reference to the 
everyday life of the boys and girls. It 
relates to their plays and everyday ex- 
periences, and includes many little poems, 
like Lowell’s ‘‘Fountain,’ Wordsworth’s 
“Daffodils,” tmerson’s ‘‘Mountain and 
the Squirrel,” and other little classics in 
which children can feel a real interest. 
There are selections for reproduction, dic- 
tation, reading, and memorizing. The 
aim of the authors has been to teach the 
mechanical part of composition—punctua- 
tion, capitalization, etc., by the use of 
matter of real worth. In the second part 
the pupil is given an insight into the con- 
struction of the sentence and the charac- 
teristics of the parts of speech. With the 
aid of this book, the teacher should make 
the language lesson one that the pupils 
will look forward to with eagerness. 


WALLACH’S HISTORICAL AND BIO- 
GRAPHICAI, NARRATIVES. By 
Isabel R. Wallach. New York, Cincin- 


nati. and, Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 12mo. 160 pp. 
with illustrations. Price, 35 cents. 

This latest edition to the popular 


geries of Eclectic School Readings con- 
tains sixty-five sketches of the prominent 
characters of history, from Egypt, China, 
and India, through Grecian and Roman 
times, to mediaeval and modern Europe. 
The stories are brief, simply told, and in- 
teresting, and are sure to be pleasing to 
children of the fifth grade, for which the 
book is intended. Though not over-di- 
dactic in tone, the simple ethics of each 
sketch are unobtrusively put forward: 
and the hizh motives, the lofty patri- 
otism, and the stirring deeds of these 
great men of all times will be readily 
comprehended by the young reader. 
The book is well supplied with helpful 
and pleasing illustrations. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. HENRY V. 
RICHARD III. Edited by W. J. Rolfe, 


Litt.D. New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. 

These books, edited by the acknowl- 
edged first Shakesperian writer and critic 
living, are attractive in appearance, con- 
venient in form, and especially valuable 
to students as distinguished from those 
who read merely for pleasure. A brief 


sketch of the history of the probable 
writing of the play is followed by an in- 
troductory analysis of the play itself, 
wnich has been carefully and lucidly 
edited. It is not burdensome and top- 
heavy with notes; at the same time, an 
appendix to which reference is made by 
figures explains obscure allusions and ob- 
solete expressions, gives the history of 
additions and eliminations in different 
texts, etc., and the hiscorical sources of 
the different plays. 

In “Richard III.” an introduction to the 
appendix explains the difference between 
the metre and music of verse, and so far 
as may be the rules on which Shakes- 
peare’s verse is built. Certain books of 
value to teachers and students are also 
pointed out. The books are a delight 
both to the eye and mind. The most of 
the plays are thus treated. The books 
are bound in cloth, and vary in size from 
200 to 350 pages. 
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MARKET LETTER. 


(From Pettigrew, Bright & Co.,19 Kilby 
street, Boston.) 





The stock market is having the reaction 
which we have been expecting for the past few 
days, and which we called attention to in our 
previous letter; last week showed a great deal 
of realizing and this reaction, which we do not 
believe is the end of the bull movement, 


should, however, be from five to seven points 
from the high prices of the year; after that we 
look for an advanze reaching above the pre- 
vious high level. A revival of business is ac- 
knowledged generally to be underway. The 
crop situation, which is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the market, is practically settled and 
the verdict is in favor of the bull contingent. 
In the steel trade, differences which might in- 
terfere with success in good business years are 
being speedily adjusted and the effect of this 
has been well reflected in the advance in the 
shares. Railroad earnings look better. One 
condition which might tend to restrain specu- 
lation is the fear that the ease of the money 
market may be disturbed by the possibility of 
the West requiring large sums of money from 
the East for the movement of the crops. 
Western banks are well prepared for this 
emergency, having on deposit almost ample 
funds. New York banks at present find it 
hard to loantheir money. The situation is 
still one of encouragement and we believe that 
stocks purchased with discretion on this reac- 
tion will show good profits in the near future. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
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A new edition of “Jason’s Quest,” that 
fascinating classical story by Dr. D. O. S. 
Lowell, master of the Roxbury (Boston) 
Latin school, will be published by the 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company this 
fall. 


“The School-'Teacher’s Creed,” by Ed- 
win Osgood Grover, has sold to the extent 
of 15,000 copies, not to mention the enor- 
mous circulation given it by scores of 
educational journals, that have quoted it. 
Alfred Bartlett, the publisher, at 69 Corn- 
hill, Boston, announces a new edition 
large enough for the wall of a superin- 
tendent’s or teacher’s office. ‘this edition 
is 8x10 inches in size, and is printed in 
two colors on extra heavy Japan vellum, 
and sells for twenty-five cents. There is 
also an illuminated autograph edition 


for $1. 


Houghton, Miffiin & Co. will shortly 
publish several books of interest to edu- 
cators. W. F. Webster, principal of the 
East high school, Minneapolis, author of 
“Blementary Composition” and “English 
Composition and Literature, is the 
author of a new work, “The Elements of 
English Grammar.” William M. Law- 
rence, principal of the Ray school, Chi- 
cago, has compiled the ‘Riverside Graded 
Song Book for Elementary Schools.” 
Miss Bertha Hazard, principal of Miss 
Hazard’s school, Boston, will contribute 
“Three Years with the Poets,’ a selec- 
tion of poems to be learned by heart, 
suitable for the students of the lower 
primary grades. Eva March Tappan, 
head of the English department, English 
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The 
School Teachers’ Creed 


By Edwin Osgood Grover 
EACHERS can now secure this 
stimulating “Creed” in large 
size, suitable for the office or school 
room wall: 
1, Printed in two colors on Japan 
vellum,8x10 .... R 
2. Limited autograph edition, 
8x10, Illuminated .. $1.00 



















D° you knowthe ‘Cornhill Dodgers’’? They 
form the most beautiful series of ‘“Inspira- 
tional Leaflets” published. Mr. Alfred Bartlett 
sells them for ten cents each at his attic at 
Cornhill, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. A list free. 
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high school, Worcester, has, in “The 
Story of England’s Literature,” endeav- 
ored to supply the needs of classes who 
have not time to use a more elaborate 
text-book. And ‘there is “Ireland’s 
Story,’’ by Charles Johnston. 
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THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


THE TREMONT. 


It will be with genuine regret that 
patrons of the Tremont Theatre hear the 
announcement of the beginning of the 
last two weeks of the remarkably suc- 
cessful Ade-Luders opera, “The Sho- 
Gun.” The closing fortnight begins next 
Monday evening, and after this week but 
sixteen more performances of this de- 
lightful opera will be given in Boston. 
It is doubtful whether any piece of a 
similar kind has scored such a great and 
unlimited success here as has “The Sho- 
Gun.” The Tremont has been packed 
during the past five weeks of the en- 
gagement, and the outlook is for a con- 
tinuation of this condition during the re- 
maining two weeks. The farewell night 
will be on Saturday, October 8, and after 
leaving here, the production will be 
taken directly to Wallack’s theatre, New 
York. So far as Boston is concerned, 
George Ade, Gustav Luders, Henry W. 
Savage, and George F. Marion, the gen- 
eral stage director, have scored a big 
success in their endeavors to produce an 
opera that resembles what theatre-goers 





were accustomed to in the old days, and 
there can be no question but what their 
development of “The Sho-Gun” is a 
triumph in every particular. 

THE GLOBE. 


Thomas E. Shea wili pve seen at the 
Globe Theatre for a limited engagement, 
commencing next Monday, surrounded by 
the most capable supporting company he 
has ever had, and with scenic produc- 
tions of which even Richard Mansfield 
would be proud. The managers, Nixon 
and Zimmerman, have shown the same 
lavish hand in equipment that they have 
in the handing of Viola Allen, Francis 
Wilson, and the ™usical productions with 
which they have been identified. Mr. 
Shea will present, for one thing, Robert 
Louis Stevenson's “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde.” During his visit to New York 
last season, he broke all records for big 
business at the new Star theatre, for 
great was the crowd to see his wonder- 
ful characterization. Mr. Shea’s reper- 
toire for the coming week will be: 
Monday evening and Wednesday matinee, 
“The Bells’; Tuesday. Thursday, and 
Saturday nights, “Dr. Jekyll! and Mr. 
Hyde”; Wednesday night and Saturday 
matinee, “Cardinal Richelieu”; and Fri- 
day night only, “Othello,” which has 
been given a pretentious production for 
his first Boston presentation. Mr. Shea 
has been favorably compared to Henry 
Irving in his interpretation of Mathias, 
the burgomaster, in “The Bells.” His 
“Cardinal Richelieu” has already been 
seen in Boston and won high praise. 

KEITH'S. 

The list of entertainers at Keith’s Bos- 
ton theatre during the week of Septem- 
ber 26 includes the Carter de Haven sex- 
tette, with beautiful electric light 
effects; Charles Hera, a skilful juggler, 
and the Ford sisters, two of the most 
graceful dancers in the varieties; Sager 
Midgeley and Gertie Carlisle, who will 
present one of their charming “Sammie 
and Sarah” sketches; the three Keatons, 


including ‘‘ssuster,”’ the most amusing 
midget comedian on the stage; Allen 
Shaw, expert coin manipulator; and 
Dorothy Kenton, a charming and 
talented banjoist. The operatic prima 
donna who has been scoring such a hit 


this week will be retained for another 
six days, but she will render an entire 
new selection of songs. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities, 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


A-*remarkable collection of material re- 
lating to the history of Rhode Island has 
just passed into the possession of Brown 
University. For some (fifty years 
Sidney S. Rider of Providence has been 
collecting every book or manuscript bear- 
ing on the history of his state. Many of 
the books, portraits, pamphlets, and docu- 
ments could by no possibility be replaced. 
Many of the manuscripts have never even 
been seen by a historian. In order to en- 
preservation this 


sure its permanent 
most valuable collection, through the 
generosity of Marsden J. Perry, has 


been presented to Brown University and 
has just been formally transferred. The 
collection will rapidly be arranged on the 
shelves, catalogued, and thus rendered 
accessible for historical purposes. This 
collection otf Rhode Island material, 


coupled with the famous John Carter 
Brown collection of Americana, will 
make Brown University an unrivaled 


eentre for historical studies along these 
special lines. ’ 

One of the most significant summer 
schools, or teachers’ institutes, ever held 
in Cleveland has just finished its sessions 
in Adelbert College of Western Reserve 
University. The lecturers were W. W. 
Stetson, staté public schoo] commissioner 
of Maine, and Dr. Arnold Tompkins of 
the Chicago Normal school. Not far 
from 500 teachers were in attendance. 
Arrangements are already made for a 
similar school in the summer of 1905. 

The library of Brown University has 
recently been enriched by the gift of a 
unique collection of newspaper clippings. 
The collection contains about 200,000 
cuttings, all of which are carefully cred- 
ited, dated, and folded for reference. It 
covers a period of about twenty years 
and relates to nearly every question that 
has been before the public during that 
time, and been the subject of newspaper 
discussions. There is a record of nearly 
every iniportant labor strike that has oc- 


curred since 1883, taken from the news- 
papers in the city where the strike oc- 
cured, affording a record from which 


nearly a complete history of labor trou- 
bles could be written of. The progress of 
city transit and the controversies be- 
tween the authorities of cities and street- 
car corporations is included. About 10,- 
000 cuttings relate to journalism. There 
is also a newspaper account of the Span- 
ish war, gathered day by day. On most 
questions the record is exhaustive. The 
eollection was made by Walter C. Hamm, 
now United States consul at Hull, while 
Le was a member of the editorial staff of 
the Philadelphia Press. When fullv 
classified and arranged it will form one 
of the most interesting features of the 
university library, and be invaluable to 
students and investigators. 

The demand for co-education in our 
eastern colleges is developing into what 
President Faunce of Brown University 
aptly termed “co-ordinate education.” 
About twelve vears ago, under the admin- 
istration of President E. Penjaroin An- 
drews, Brown University as an _ experi- 
ment offered the services of its profes- 
sors for the instruction of young women 
in courses similar to those offered to 
young men. Among the first to take ad- 
vantage of this offer was Marv Emma 
Woolley, now president of Mt. Holyoke 
College. This opportunity proved attrac- 


tive to a few young women, who were 
gathered together in a small building 
near the twniversity, and then initiated 


into the mvsteries of college lore, hitherto 
a monopoly of their brothers. 

From this simple heginning developed 
the Women’s College of Brown (llniver- 
sitv, which now has on its undergraduate 
list the names of 189 voung women. Th 
emal! building of earlv vears has been 
superseded by a splendid building erected 
from money raised bv the ladies of Provi- 
dence. Instrnetion is still given by t*e 
eollege who repeat at the 
Women’s College the courses offered to 
the voung men. After the usual vears of 
study, graduates of both sexes mount the 


nrofessors 


commencement platform and receive the 
degrees of the vwniversity. Thus the 
young men and voung women take the 
same courses under the same instructors, 
and receive the same degrees. but are in 
st--cted separately. In this way the 
¢ rn idea senarate colleges for the 
sexes is maintained, and at the same time 


the two are so co-ordinated, that the tra- 
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Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent appreciates how 


THE 


essential it is in the Schoolroom to enforce strictly ECONOMY anda 
CLEANLINESS. 





“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Protects the Text-books from 


Wearing out, Soiling, Handling, Rain or Snow, 


Repairs Instantly 


Broken or Weakened bindings — fastens in loose leaves, 


Mends Perfectly 


Torn leaves without destroying legibility of printing, through the systematic use of the 


Sold Direct to the Schools. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


ONE PRICE TO ALL, 


A Small School District can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as Large Cities ! 


Who else treats you this way? 


Save Money by Making the Books Last 60% to 100% Longer 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO. 


W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
Cc. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


SPRINGEIELD, 


MASS. 


Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 








ditions and training of college life are 
practically alike, and each graduate, re- 
gardless of sex, has a share in a common 
Alma Mater. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 





HUNT’S PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN 
SPELLING. By J. N. Hunt. New 


York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 
ean Book Company. Cloth. 12mo, 
176 pp. Price, 20 cents. Also in two 
parts, each 15 cents. 

This little hook is admirably adapted 
to assist the pupil in using words cor- 
rectly in speech, in oral reading, and in 
written composition. Its exercises cover 
a wide range of both methods and mat- 
ter. Each of the two parts is planned to 
cover the work of three years, or three 
grades. The vocabulary of each part has 
been largely selected from the text-books 
used in the several grades, so that it in- 
cludes the words necessarily used by the 
pupil both in and ont of school, and the 
vrder of their presentation is in harmony 
with his advancement. The arrange- 
ment of the vocabulary is such as to pro- 
vide for the study of related words. The 
exercises inclide: words phonetically ar- 
ranged, words topically arranged, drills 
on grammatical forms, prefixes, suffixes, 
synonyms, homophones, etc. Besides 
furnishing a great variety of exercises 
on these subjects, the “Progressive 
Course”’ indicates both accent and syllabi- 
cation, and employs a system of dia- 
critica! markings by which the pupil is 
rendered self-helpful in acquiring a cor- 
rect pronunciation. 


SIMPLE RULES FOR BRIDGE. By K. 
N. Steele. Second Edition, Revised. 
853 Sixth avenue, iwew York: W. R. 


Jenkins. 

This little book, by an acknowledged 
“Bridge” authority, is invaluable to the 
novice, while proficient players will find 
it contains much helpful information in 
concise form. It is a pamphlet that may 
be tucked away in one’s pocket for ready 
reference. Price, 25 cents, net. Bridge 
whist scores: Small pads, size 27%4x4% 
inches, twenty-five cents per pad; large 
pads, size 3144x8 inches, forty cents per 
pad, each pad containing about sixty 
sheets, and having tne score counts in 
brief form on the back. Individual bridge 
whist scores, in folder form, with appro- 
priate illustration on cover, counts in 
brief form, and a pencil attached by silk 
cord, fifteen cents each, $1.25 per dozen. 

All the above are printed on best paper 
and bound in attractive form. 





TWILIGHT STORIBS. Translated from 
the German by Minna B. Noyes, 
Teacher of French and German in the 
High School, Winchester, Mass. New 
york: Parker P. Simmons. Price, 50 
cents. 

This book is made up of a variety of 
tales, consisting of folk-lore and semi- 
historical narratives. It is well suited to 
imaginative youth, and is presented in 
simple and charming style. There are a 
number of excellent half-tone illustra- 
tions. 


» 


THE MAGAZINES. 





The October Delineator is a many- 
foatured containing, in 
to a complete the 
fashions, entertaining fiction and special 
articles of wide interest. Richard Le 


number addition 


survey of autumn 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


ON JUVHNILE COURTS. 





The National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections at its annual convention 
at Portland, Me., in June, 1904, appointed 
a national committee on “Juvenile Courts 
and Probation” (being a special sub-com- 
mittee of the general committee on “Chil- 
dren’’). The committee consists of the 
judge of the Juvenile court of Denver, 
chairman, and Charles W. Birtwell, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. Helen Ladd Corbitt, 
Portland, Ore.; Miss Lucy F. Friday, 
Baltimore, Md.; W. A. Greenlund, Cleve- 
land, O.; Hon. Charles W. Heuisler, Balti- 
mere, Md.; Mrs. F. J. Howe, Chicago, I[11.; 
Hon. T. PD. Hurley, Chicago, Ill.; Miss 
Minnie F. Jacobs, Chicago, Ill.; John Mc- 
Mannaman, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Alice B. 
Montgomery, Pittsburg, Pa.; Miss Lucy 
W. Stebbins, probation officer, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Hon. George W. Stubbs, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Hon. Robert J. Wilkin, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Among the important purposes of the 
committee is to urge the adoption of 
juvenile court laws in all the states, to be 
uniform in principle and application, as 
far as practicable. 

To bring about a practical, sensible, and 
sane method of administrative work 
through the agencies of such courts in 
the correction of children offenders, avoid- 
ing the dangers of leniency on the one 
hand and brutality on the other, 

Some of the special features to be urged 
are:— 


Law holding parents and others to 4 
rigid, legal accountability for the moral 
delinquencies of children. 

Colorado is the first state so far to have 
such a general law, and after nearly two 
years of active enforcement it has proved 
eminently practical and satisfactory, and 
is considered the most important feature 
of the juvenile laws of that state. 

To establish detention homes or 
schools in place of the jail for children 
ofienders. 

To encourage personal, practical, active 
work and earnest interest to bring about 
correction, as far as possible, through 
aid, help, encouragement, proper firm- 
ness, and assistance rather than punish- 
ment, fear, hate, and degradation. 

The aid and encouragement of the press 
has been and is a most powerful factor in 
the accomplishment of these purposes, 
and as an effort will be made in many 
states the coming winter (1905) io pass 
such laws, we hope to have the support of 
the press. 

The problem of the children is the 
problem of the state, and certainly of as 
much importance as the political ques- 
tions of tariff or money, and unquestion- 
ably closer to the hearts and homes of the 
American people. 

Ben B. Lindsey, 
Chairman committee, Denver, Colo. 
T. D. Hurley, 
Secretary, Unity Building, Chicago, III. 





Gallienne contributes the first part of an 
idyl, “Poet, Take Thy Lute,” an exquisite 
dream tale, comprising some _ tuneful 
lyrics; and there is a clever bit of fiction 
by Ellen Douglas Deland, and also the 
first part of a story by Ethel Watts Mum- 
ford, “A Matter of Millions,’ a delightful 
commingling of humor and pathos, A 
series on “The Loves of Great Composers”’ 
begins in the number with the story of 
Beethoven and his “Immortal Beloved.” 
Christine Terhune Herrick writes of 








fieid hockey as a new form of recreation 
for girls. Lillie Hamilton French has a 
serious paper in the “Joy of Living” series, 
or “T'he Value of the Written or the 
Spoken Word.” The story of Mary Dun- 
levy concludes the series on “Great 
Women of Pioneer Times,” and physical 
exercise is discussed in“The Fountain of 
Youth.” For young people are provided 
stories and pastimes that amuse as well 
as instruct, and the domestic interests 
are treated thoroughly and practically. 














15,081 
REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITERS 


are used for instruction purposes in the schools 
of the United States and Canada—3,499 MORE 
THAN ALL OTHER MAKES OF WRITING 
MACHINES COMBINED. 


This condition is created by the 
demand for Remington operators; there- 
fore it clearly reflects THE CHOICE 
OF THE BUSINESS WORLD. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
327 Broadway, 





New York 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 








FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


on -- AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, Railway Exchange, 


A SUCCESSFUL 
NO 


CHOOL AND CO 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. 


UREAU. 
rite for application blank to-day. 





t TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ssveoneun se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. © 





Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


EASTERN Ft gg 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 





Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, oneness and ee in U. 8. 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | 


JOHN C. ROCK WELL, Manager. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES #22" 


New YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


A 
HINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave DENVEBR, Col., 533 
van Michig SPOKAN@, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 eae | Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore. 4 Seventh St. 
Cooper Bld 


SAN FRANCIB8CO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 





The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 





THE NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sirccn ror 


and, Maine, recommends its members upon application direct from employers. Good positions for 1904. 


Send for circular. 


EOW 





IN EMERCENCY 


Get the prompt, efficient service of 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Specialty by a Specialist 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager, 5 Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts 





FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } wortn's' rats, 018 Locust St, 8t. Louts. 








Some New Books. 





Title. 

Elementary Woodworking........+.+sesseeeeeeeeeees 
Some Successful AMeCricaDS.,.......-ceeeeereereeecee 
Journalism and Literature..... ss 
The GeorgianB......seeceereeees 
A History of Education......... 5 werege x hone 
An Abridged History of Greek Literature.......... 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel............++-...++- 
A Belle Of the Bifties....ccccisccccccscccersccccescces 
Forty-five Years Under the Flag...........+-.ssse++- 
The Tar Baby and Other Rhymes of Uncle Remus 
Bethany ...ccccccccccccccccvccesccsessccess 64 ¥evewdene 
My Literary Life.........s.ceeceeeeeeeseeeeeeesseecees 
Kate of Kate Hall..........csccccsssecee soveccevvecs 
The English People.......... 
The Society of To-morrow... 
Matthew Arnold..........+++- ae 
QPPRER.5 o ac0.0'Vba bid 1808 60) U1 de pwecebecedogercceseceiarss 
Dante and the English Poets,.....---+----sseeeseeeee 
The Thoughtless Thoughts of Carisabel............. 
WOPNB. 1 cccccisccciccccccccccccs seeser cece eesccseucessees 


eee eeeaee 





eeereeee 





America, Asia and the Pacific.. ........ +--+ eseseesees 
The Truth About Moroceo......----+-.+- eeeeees Von 
Pitman’s Commercial Speller.........eesseeeeeeseees 
Longfellow’s Evangeline..........++ssesssseseeeeees 
Santa Claus’ Wonderful Candy Circus........ Aye & 





Author. Publisher. Price. 
Foster Ginn & Co., Boston. $ .75 
Williams ve * vhf -55 
Boynton Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1.25 
Harben Harper Brothers, N. Y. 1.50 
Dexter The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 2.0v 
Croiset id “ - oH 2.50 
Bowles | Ed. ity iti e Lad atu 
Sterling [Ed.] Doubleday, Page & Co, “ — 
Schley D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 8.00 
Harris - 9 a 2.00 
Watson t " - 1 50 
Adarn “ “" 2.50 
Fowler i - - 1.50 
egos | G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 2.50 
De Molinari nS i vai o 1.50 
Dawson as sae * ” 1.75 
Yeats Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Kuhns Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 1,25 
Cabell rx Yi sa seed 1,50 
Waters ” «! = “ 8.00 
Schierbrand bag os ee o6 1.50 
Aftialo John Lane, N. Y. 1.50 
— _. Isaac Pitman’s Sons, N. Y. 35 
Pearson [Ed.] Crane & Co., Topeka, Kansas. 25 
Williamson Laird & Lee, Chicago. 50 








1 CENT A MILE TRAVELED. 
ANNUAL AUTUMNAL EXCURSION, 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 13. 


Over the Boston & Albany, through the 
most beautiful section of Massachusetts, 
the Berkshire Hills, down the Hudson 
river on either day or night boat; the Fall 
River Line’s palace steamers, “Puritan” 
or “Priscilla,” Friday or Saturday nights, 
nrriving in Boston the next morning, at 
7 A. M., all for $5.0¢. Stop-over in New 
York to October 25 for $2 extra. From 
stations west of Boston, October 12. Ad- 
dress for leaflet A. S. Hanson, General 
Passenger Agent, Boston. 


_ 





Silicate blackboards, as made by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Company, 
corner Church and Vesey streets, New 
York city, are constructed on an 
entirely different plan than any other 
hoard. First a water-proof coating is ap- 
plied and the hoard is rubbed down with 
sandpaper (under new and improved ma- 
chinery), until the surface is perfectly 
smooth and free from imperfections; then 
a second, third, fourth, and fifth coats are 
applied with Silicate black diamond liquid 
slating, each coating being sandpapered 
thoroughly until the surface is hard as a 
stone. This accounts for their great dur- 
ability. Silicate blackboards will wear 
from ten to fifteen years, and will give 
hetter satisfaction than slate, if used ac- 
cording to directions. 





LESSON CHILDREN LEARN FROM 
FLIES. 


It was in a country school, and I was 
hearing my little second reader class. 


The lesson that day was a story about 
flies, their curious ways and _ habits. 
Among other things the story said that 
flies always kept their faces clean, and 
then went on to tell how they rubbed 
their feet over their heads, as could often 
be seen by watching them. The last 
thing in the lesson was the question: 
“What lessons can boys and girls learn 
from the flies?” I asked the children to 
answer the question. Only one small boy 
ventured an answer, and that was, “To 
wash our faces with our feet.”—From the 
Christian Register. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
heen used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect suecess. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 


world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
bottie. 


” 


“Tl see they have made a new rule on 
the New York street cars,” 

“What's that?” 

“They go by you on the near instead 
of the far side.”’—Collier’s Weekly. 

nes res EES 

King’s Nonpareil pens at $1 a gross, 
and his Beacon pencils at fifty cents a 
dozen, or $5 a gross, have no superiors. 
A sample dozen pens and a pencil will 
be sent for six cents, which isn’t much 
money to try on an experiment. Mr. 
King is willing to risk his reputation on 
the goods. Send to G. Franklin King, 
Hawley street and Hawley place, Boston, 











A LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONVERSATION 


Supt. Missimer of Erie, Pa., and Mr. Bardeen o 
Our man Schus ler has received his appointmen 


Sept. 14, 1904. 


f Syracuse, N.Y : : 
tin the Pittsburg high school. Now how about this 


Kittredge you recommend ? Do you know him personally ? 
Very well. Have seen him, and know his work at Schenectady. 


Good in discipline ? 


First class, was principal of the night school there. 


Up in science ? 


e’s teaching physics, and had a chemical topic for his master’s degree. 


Will he come for $1,400 ? 


He couldn’t afford it. He will come for $1,500, with rise to $1,600. 


Can he be here to-morrow ? 
Yes, I will have him there to-mvrrow morning. 
All right, send him. 


Simple enough. But Mr. Kittredge’s two predecessors at Erie had come from this agency, as well as 
the present teachers of biology and of English. So Mr. Missimer does not take much risk. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 





MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Siscu°tsit fanfic 


and FOREIGN 


superior Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Cal 


Governesses, 
1 on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


d normal uates lista, and oth to ublic d private 
an grad » apecta . er teachers colleges, pat an gueve 


Recommends 


schools, and Advises parents about 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


WM. O. PRATT, M 





the ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY ine.'criceco 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. ear 


Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
manent patrons. G 


chers wanted. 


containing valuable information Freel 





J 
H E B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal! School vacancies, 
and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 





HE SOUTH AND WEST iitictor spiring 


teachers than an 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better 5 eae now than ever before. 


For f 


information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, 


roprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 





OPERINCENDENTS 


We have about forty well recommended, college- 
bred lady teachers yet available for High Schoo! or 
Academic positions. If in need of a Principal, 


Assistant or special teacher of any kind, we shall be glad to submit credentials. State definitely 
your rcqnirements and salary position will pay. 


Central Teachers’ Agency, ™ Siensger,’ Columbus, Ohio 





THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE & recisterca' candidates’ but it is’ in ite Sth summer 


and believes that last summer, by direct nomination, it 


a larger percentage of its candidates 


than many who claim as above, in fact definitely an- PLACED nounces that 86 PER CENT 


of its recently registered competent candidates have received positions through it. 
Send for New Manual with full particulars. 


101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Portiand, Me. 


Employers are asked to file the papers of candidates hired through us. We want to 


be responsible for our recommendations. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has had an unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 


grade work. 


We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Sun- 


day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. 


Send for new illustrated manual. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 





Send for our List of September Openings.— Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


1302 Auditorium Building, Uhicago 








— 








Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 








POPOOOOSISH DOSS OOOOH OS OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. e . 
Ds 2 


SOOSSSOOOOOOOSOOOOOSS $60000009000000 


- Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 








HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN BLpe. 


We should be pleased 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
‘ Des Mornszs, Iowa. 





Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wan . 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Bo. 61 B. Oh &., HowYork. 





WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Xducation 

dated Jan. 1, 1903 and April 9, 1903. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St,, Boston 











212 JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 





Vol. LX.—No. 12 























JUST PUBLISHED 





A NEW THREE-VOLUME SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS ON 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Carefully graded to the needs and comprehension of pupils of the various’ grades. 
By DR. J. A. CULLER, Miami University. 


The First Book can be profitably used by any child who can read fairly well, the 
Third Book is sufficiently advanced for any pupil in the highest grades, including the 
high school, and the Second Book is adapted to the needs of pupils in the inter- 
mediate grades. 


IN THESE BOOKS 


1, There is only pure physiology. Even the First and Second Books do not 
seek to gain the attention of pupils by side excursions and diversions. The cuts are 
all on the subject and the language is direct and to the point. Interest-is maintained 
by the method of treatment. 


2. The language is plain and such as the pupils can readily understand. Things 
are called by their right names whenever names are used. No important fact of 
physiology is omitted, and yet the difficult parts are made to appear easy by the 
avoidance of technical and stilted expressions. A good authority, after reading the 
manuscript of the Third Book, said, ‘‘ It is all there, and it is very plain.” 





8. A strong effort is made in all the books to get the pupil to realize that he is 
studying himself. The experiments in the First and Second Books are incorporated 
in the text, and not put at the end of the chapters or the back of the book. In this 
way it is made sure that this necessary part of the study is not omitted. All the 
books contain descriptions of experiments. 

4. The treatment of Alcohol and Narcotics is strong, logical, and sensible- 
The strongest advocate of temperance would take no exception to the author’s stand 
on this subject, and others would hardly deny the principles upon which his state- 
ments are based. | 

5. The physica) side of this subject has never elsewhere received the promi- 
nence it deserves. Since Dr. Culler is a physicist as well as a physiologist, due 
prominence has been given to the physical principles involved in the study of 

physiology. 


Full information given on application. Correspondence Solicited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















PETTIGREW, BRIGHT & CO. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


19 KILBY STREET, BOSTON 


All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 














EDUCATION 


25th year beginning September, 1904. Generally considered the leading (as it is the oldest) monthly 
magazine of SECONDARY EDUCATION, $3.00 a year; 35 cents a number; sample for six 2-cent stamps. 


FEATURES 


ALL ARTICLES strictly original. 

CONTRIBUTOnS, largely the leading educators, 

EvIToRIALS, strong, belpful, practical. 

FOREIGN NOTES, most complete of any educational periodical. 

Book REVIEWS, record the latest contributions to educational literature. 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST, representative. 


On our subscription list we have the addresses of nearly every Normal School io the United States; 
most of the leading Cu.leges; a large number of Superintendents of Schools; many Principals of High 
Sch ols; leading Teachers of other grades; Teachers’ Clubs and Reading Ci:cles; Public Libruries 
throughont the country; Y. M. C. A. Libraries, and a considerable Foreign List, including Australia, 
Central America, Bulgaria, Chile, China, England, Egypt, France, Spain, India, Ireland, Japan, South 
America, Turkey in Asia, Mexico, and New Zealand. 

Many parents who wish to be qualified to judge of educational conditionsread EDUCATION, and often 
testify to its helpfulness. A single articie is oftentimes of far more value than the subscription price fur 
a year. 

. In contrast with a mere journal! of methods or a school newspaper, EDUCATION is permanently pre 
served in many public and private libraries. as its serious discussions of the most important matters 
maké it a4 valuable record of educational life and progress. 


N. B.—We also fill subscription orders for all periodicals at lowest rates. 


The Palmer Company ... Publishers 


50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














Educational /nstitutions. 
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COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll 
Open to both sexes. Address 


JTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAmIxrGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address Hawny WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BuipGkwaTER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For the 
_ | Principal. A. G. Bovovgn, A. M. 


NOHMAL SCHOOLS. 

SE POA. . ote Se Bets eee QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ABT SCHOOL. Established |)” For both sexes. Vor catalogues. address th 
for theadvancement of art edtication, and trait. | Principal, . P. BROKWITH. 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw - 

ing. For citeulaf and forther particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 

G. H. Bagruerr, Principal. 








and Schools 
Registrar. 
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State NORMAL SOHOOL, Frronsure, Mase. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taowrson, Principal. 





: 
‘ 








FROM FLORIDA. 


St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Dear Dr. Winship: When I uttered a 
threat in your hearing to write to the 
Journal from this sub-peninsula, “Pinel- 
las” by name,I intended tocarry out that 
threat earlier. But I expected when I 
should write, to tell you something defi- 
nite about the schools of this little Cre. 


for they and the system are much talked 
about in these latitudes. As Tony Lump- 
kin suspected that the cream of the cor- 
respondence might be inside the letter so 
I thought the cream of the school system 
inust be looked for inside the school- 
rooms, but into these I found no “open 
door.”’ 

From personal observation I can relate 
that opening exercises are held each 
morning in the school hall, a part of 
which being Bible reading and prayer by 
the resident ministers in turn, thus giving 
evidence of a liberal kind of liberality. 
The schools march in and out to the music 
of the school band. The chairs of two 
members of the band, even while it was 
in action, performed the graceful feat of 
standing on two legs, thus projecting the 
musician’s occiput against the wall behind 
him. 

The school celebration of February 22 
was by far the finest thing of the kind 
mine eyes have ever fallen upon. The prep- 
aration therefor must have meant a large 
outlay of time and labor. The street pro- 
cession was lead by a drum corps of little 
girls. Following this were the other 
school organizations; the prettiest being: 
“The Martha Washingtons’; the most 
novel pupils representing “Our ‘ore gn 
Possessions”; the last and fiercest, “The 
Cadet Company,” with real guns. All 
these did some fine drilling in the pubiic 
street, and in their gay uniforms pre- 
sented a lively show. ‘These uniforms, | 
hear, were the gift, or the permanent 
loan, of a citizen, Tomlinson by name. 
But read one: The immense hall in which 
the indoor exercises were held—its seating 
capacity is 2,500, and its name, “M. T, 5. 
Annex”-—also the Manual Training schcol 
building itself and all its furnishings, are 
the property of Mr. Tomlinson and are 
used, rent free, by the school board. The 
annex was filled and crowded in the 
afternoon to observe the various drills; 
gun, dumb bell, flag, wand, Indian club, 
and others. 

This manual school is, nominally at 
least,.a state institution, for the legisla- 
ture is appropriating $5,000 per annum for 
its maintenance. In return, each member 
has the right to name one person for free 
instruction. I should have said that a 
state normal school is connected with the 
institution. I have not found out whether 
there are pupils in attendance from many 
of the counties of Florida, but would 
think that there are not. I must modify 
a remark made above, for I did obtain ad- 
mittance to a recitation in literature and 
to one in zoology, both full of interest. 

During my two months’ stay the most 
salient happening—if such things ever 
“happen”’—was the fair, conducted by the 
“Pinellas. Peninsula Fruit Growers’ So- 
ciety.” Their immense hall was furnished 
with tables running its length, and on 
these were exhibits of oranges, pineapples, 
grape fruit, lemons, citrons, kumquots, 
euavas, limes; all of the finest. In cases 
here and there were curios of various 
kinds; among these, the jaws of a shark, 
propped open by a barrel head which had 
been rescued from the stomach of the 
animal. Evidently this creature believed 
in dealing in the “original package.” 
Around the walls—not of the shark—were 
portieres, baskets, and other things, made 
of shells: panamas, and “baby feet, 
chiefly. Of course, in such a building, 
there is no ceiling higher than the roof, 
but from the cross timbers hung hundreds 
of streamers of “Spanish” moss, and in 
2oignes of vantage here and there were air 
plants of the pineapple genus. growing as 
naturally as they had done while out in 
the woods, and everywhere in sight was 
the Red, White, and Blue, “not a single 
stripe erased, etc.” The fair was open 
for thirty days, and upon three evenings 
eath week, and upon these evenings there 
was likely to be a musical concert, the 
singing done mostly by musicians from 
higher latitudes, down here, like the 
robins, to escape the cold but.not, like the 
robins, leading a retired life in the coun- 
ry. 
; But this letter grows too long, and I had 
hetter stop while I think of it. 

Yours very truly, 
J. J. Burns. 
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The phenomenal growth and popularity 
of the Isaac: Pitman shorthand since the 
issue of the twentieth century revision is 





evidenced by the large number of promi- 
nent schools now teaching this method, 
It is interesting to note that beginning 
with January 1, 1905, the New York 
board of education have exclusively 
adopted for the day and evening high 
schools of Greater New York the Isaac 
Pitman “Shorthand Instructor,” for a 
further period of five years. Another 
work published by Isaac Pitman & Sons 
of 31 Union square, New York, which is 
receiving considerable attention at the 
present time is ‘Insurance: A. Practical 
Exposition for the Student and Business 
Man,” by T. E. Young, which has been 
introduced into Yale University. 





ALL FOR $5.00. 


The vacation season in New England 
takes a new start in the fall of the year. 
The early vacationists have a desire to 
secure One more respite from the cares of 
business for a day or two, and 


a great many have made their prep- 
arations for a trip during autumn 
when nature adorns in her most 
beautiful coiors the foliage. This is 
the month when the Boston & Maine rail- 
road announces its grand annual New 
York excursion from Boston, on October 
6, and from Providence, Worcester, Wal- 
tham, Concord, Ayer, Fitchburg, Athol, 
Gardner, Orange, Millers Falls, and Green- 
field, October 5. 

Going from Boston the train passes 
through Cambridge, Waltham, Concord, 
and other beautiful historic towns, on to 
Fitchburg and Gardner, passing through a 
region famed for its pastoral beauty, and 
finally entering into the famed Deerfield 
Valley. The view from the passing train 
is perfect; winding along the course of the 
silvery Connecticut, the train follows to- 
wards the lofty mountains which we are 
gradually approaching. The tourist en- 
ters the Hoosac Tunnel, and, emerging, 
Mt. Greylock, overlooking the town of 
North Adams, greets him. Williams- 
town, the site of Williams College, next 
appears, and here the Berkshire Hills in 
all their beanty may be witnessed to ad- 
vantage. On through New York state, 
through the busy city of Troy, and cross- 
ing the river to Albany. At Albany the 
train journey is ended. Embarking one 
can stop over night in Albany and visit 
the numerous interesting sights and take 
the Day Line steamer sail down the Hud- 
son, or go down on the night line boats 
the same night, viewing the Hudson river 
scenery by searchlight and moonlight. 
The inspiring and magnificent vision of 
the Hudson river flowing calmly and se- 
renely at the foot of the giant Catskills is 
perhaps one of the most. beautiful land- 
scape pictures in this country. 

The steamer passes Rondout, Kingston, 
Esopus, made famous by Judge Parker’s 
debut into politics, West Point, Pough- 
keepsie, sailing under the noted bridge, 
and from the decks of the steamer you 
can look up at the remnants of the Old 
Palisades; at the cliffs of Dunderberg and 
the rocky promontory of historic Stony 
Point the busy appearance of the bay is a 
scene worth witnessing—hundreds of craft 
of every description, darting back and 
forth, or weighed at anchor, while their 
cargoes are busily being cared for, present 
a scene wholly unknown except to voy- 
agers in New York bay. The boat docks 
at Desbrosses street and one is in the 
great metropolis. The tourist can stop in 
New York until Octoher 8 on Boston 
tickets and until October 7 on other 
tickets. A stop-over of ten days may be 
had by payment of $2.00 at the Pier Line 
office and depositing one’s ticket before 
the final limit of extension, Leaving New 
York, the palatial steamers of the Fall 
River and Providence Lines, according to 
destination, carry the passengers for re- 
turn trip. Five dollars via the Boston & 
Maine railroad pays for the round trip. 

Tickets will be on saleat Boston city 
ticket office, 322 Washington street, and 


at Union station, Boston, on and 
after September 24, 1904, also at 
above mentioned _ stations. A beau- 
tiful illustrated souvenir and guide 


booklet, telling all about the trip and de- 
scribing the interesting points passed, will 
be mailed to any address, free, by ‘seneral 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
railroad, Boston. Send your address, re- 
questing one, and it will be mailed to 
you. 
— o—_ —- ———_ 


GOOD REASON FOR IT. 


Father—“What' are you crying about, 
Bobby?” 

Bobby (between. sobs)—‘I don’t want 
to go to school’ to-day.” 

Father—“Why ‘not?’ 

Bobhy--"‘Sig jilted the teacher 
night.”—Puck, 


last 








